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THE NECESSITY OF BIBLICAL TRAINING FOR LAY 
WORKERS. 


BELow most differences as to Christian doctrine lie different 
opinions as to the Bible. No permanent progress can be made 
in either the reiteration or the restatement of the- 
BAD BIBLICAL ~— ology until men reach some common ground at this 
TEACHING A 
Source or Re. POint, and many a man finds his struggle toward 
tigiovs Dover More rational and helpful ideas as to God and 
_immortality hindered by some view of inspiration 
which, though utterly unwarranted, has been the accepted 
postulate of religious argument. Indeed, perhaps the greatest 
difficulty in the way of theological progress lies in a misunder- 
standing as to the purpose, character, and authority of the 
Scripture. Men are concerned, not with the inherent truth of a 
doctrine, but with the question as to whether it squares with 
some theory of inspiration. 

And the same is true as regards religious doubt. There is 
very little to question in the teaching of Jesus. That men 
should be honest and pure; that they should serve and love 
God and their fellow-men; that they should pray; that they 
should prepare for an immortal life; that they should find in 
Jesus himself the great revelation of divine love—no man need 
pass through a season of bitter doubt as to such matters. But 
doubt is generally not concerned with the ethical and the reli- 
gious elements of Christian thought. It concerns itself with 

. formulas. But he who finds it difficult to accept formulas as 
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true which seem to him untrue, finds himself at the same time 
in uncertainty, not merely as to the doctrine, but as to the Bible 
upon which it is alleged to be built. If he is wise enough to 
study the Scripture sanely and reverently, such intellectual con- 
fusion will generally vanish, but it is at this point that most 
men, for some reason or other, halt. 


It is not our purpose, however, to discuss doubt, but rather 

to call attention to a fact lying back of it. Speaking generally, 

and always with due allowance for necessary excep- 

ConseQueNT _— tions, much religious indifference and doubt may 

ese ne f be traced to the instruction in the Bible received in 

oe A the Sunday school. The impressions made in child- 

hood, be they never so general, are almost certain 

to affect, if not regulate, the thinking of one’s maturer years, 

and many a man has passed through a paralyzing struggle with 

doubt which might have been avoided had there been no mis- 
leading teaching as to the Bible given him while a child. 

If there were no other reason, this fact makes it indispen- 
sable that the Sunday-school teacher should have training in 
Bible study. It is unpardonable for the Protestant churches to 
leave the doctrinal and religious instruction of their future mem- 
bers to untrained men and women who must inevitably propa- 
gate misinterpretations of the Scripture and its teachings. To 
guarantee intelligent faith in the man one must presuppose intel- 
ligent instructors of the child. It is the knowledge that such 
preparation is not demanded in the average Sunday school that 
causes many parents to fear to expose their children to the 
danger of being taught, as divinely inspired truths, crude opinions 
which must be unlearned in later years. For in unlearning such 
instruction they are only too liable to question Christianity itself. 
The remedy for such a danger to the church lies in the biblical 
education of its lay workers. 


And this instruction must be something more than a cramming 
process. Sunday-school teachers must know something more 
than what to teach on the next Sunday. Such a process, so 
frequently the sole work of a teacher’s meeting, may perhaps 
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be better than nothing; for presumably the pastor or the super- 
intendent is more intelligent in the use of the Scripture than 
those he instructs; but there is in it little or no 
THE SUNDAY. disciplinary value, and too often but little to lead 
SCHOOL TEACHER . 
Musr ee Tavenr the teacher to adopt a correct attitude toward the 
Bible as a whole, or to biblical teaching as a 
whole. The proper training for the Sunday-school teacher is 
that received by the pastor himself. Not that it should be in 
the original languages—although there are many Sunday-school 
teachers who might well study the Scripture in Greek or in 
Hebrew—but rather that the teachers should be taught to 
handle his Bible as theological students are taught in any repu- 
table seminary how to handle theirs. They should learn to adopt 
the historical point of view; to become interpreters rather than 
comment-makers; to let the Bible do its own teaching. They 
should be taught to use the best helps, even though they are not 
the product of their own denominational publishing house; to 
distinguish rigorously between a lesson suggested by a passage 
_ and the actual teaching of that passage. They should be taught 
that exhortation is valueless unless it presupposes instruction, 
and that their first duty as teachers in the Sunday school is not 
to entertain their pupils, but to instruct them in the Word of 
God. 


The pastor cannot safely abandon this teaching of those who 
are to teach the members of the future church to enthusiastic 
young women or young men, totally uninstructed 
except by others themselves uninstructed. Good- 
ness, spirituality, prayerfulness, indispensable as 
each is, can never by themselves make suitable Sunday-school 
workers. It is the duty of the pastor to train up teachers. If 
he does not do it, who will? And if he does not do it well, 
who will correct his errors? And if untaught or ill-taught 
teachers propagate their ignorance, the inefficiency and igno- 
rance of his church, and the struggles with doubt of his parish- 
ioners, must be charged in large measure to the pastor himself, 
who, while pretending to stand for the truth of the Bible, has 
not trained his teachers to teach it. 


Tue Duty OF 
THE PASTOR 
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But a pastor’s duty is by no means limited to those who con- 
stitute the teaching force of the Sunday school. So long as any 
membe1 of his church is likely to be drafted into 
THE NEED OF the work of instruction, it will be his duty to be the 
~apwnges biblical teacher of his entire church. He cannot 
MeEmBeRs for a moment forget that, as the ordinary church 
is organized, biblical instruction will be given the 
young by lay workers and not by himself. They, and not he, 
give men their first theological impressions. His duty, there- 
fore, is clear. He must not only himself become a conscien- 
tious, unsectarian student of the Bible, but he must also train up 
a generation of men and women to be the same. _He must see 
that the religious instruction given children is moral and soundly 
biblical. In this way alone can he hope to build up a strong and 
long-lived organization. Anecdotes, oratory, theological dema- 
gogism may draw the crowds and swell the church rolls, but not one 
of them will build a strong church. The country is strewn with 
wrecks of societies which have been for a moment swollen into 
abnormal size by some entertaining speaker; but one will look 
long for a church whose pastor has met the responsibility for the 
biblical instruction which is not, and will not remain, virile. 
In a single sentence: The pastor must be the teacher of 
teachers. 
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FROM HAIFA TO NAZARETH. 


By EDGAR J. GOODSPEED, 
The University of Chicago. 


THE oriental traveler whose objective point is the Sea of 
Galilee leaves the Mediterranean steamer at Haifa, eighty miles 
south of Beirit, and thence proceeds, sometimes, and most 
expeditiously, by carriage, but ordinarily on horseback, eastward 
through Galilee to Tiberias. March is the favorite month for 
such an expedition, but it was on a January morning that we 
saw our small luggage deposited in the mukaAri’s ‘saddle-bags, 
mounted our horses, and, with the dragoman leading the way, 
set out for Nazareth, the half-way point of the journey. 

Our little cavalcade moved through the crooked streets of 
Haifa, already busy with the morning’s traffic, and out upon the 
Tiberias carriage-road. We proceeded southeast along the base 
of Carmel, the Jebel Mar Elias— Mt. St. Elijah—of the Arabs. 
The bright blue waters of the Bay of Acre, and beyond them 
Acre itself, the scene of the successive triumphs of Baldwin, 
Saladin, and Richard Lionheart, soon passed from view at our 
left, and were succeeded by the broad, fertile plain of the Nahr- 
el-Mukatta, “that ancient river, the river Kishon.” A flock of 
long-fleeced sheep hastened by us to their morning’s pasturage. 
A string of camels from the Hauran moved past toward Haifa, 
which divides with Damascus the trade of that fertile trans- 
Jordanic region. Now and again we encountered mounted 
Bedouin, with their fine swarthy faces and long-barreled guns. 
A cluster of picturesque and blackened tents was pointed out to 
us as the abode of workmen on the new railroad which is reach- 
ing out toward Damascus with such speed as Turkish officialdom 
will permit. The northern face of Carmel, long so plain, was at 
length broken abruptly by a transverse ravine, its rugged sides 
weathered a rich brown. The plain was dotted with plowmen, 
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their little plows drawn by cattle appropriately small. They 
were preparing the ground for the wheat, which is sown here in 
January. 

Eight miles from Haifa we stopped to water our horses in 
the Kishon, whose slender stream is here spanned by two sub- 


SHEEP ON THE SIDE OF CARMEL 


stantial stone bridges of recent construction, one for the carriage- 
road and the other for the Damascus railway. Just beyond, our 
dragoman pointed out el-Harathiyeh, on its little hill, as the 
ancient seat of Sisera, and we rode by it into the noble oak 
openings of Harathiyeh, the biblical Harosheth (“grove”) of 
the Gentiles. Though the trees were almost leafless, the grove 
was beautiful, spreading over the rolling hills and traversed by 
_ the winding road. The oak leaf here is almost like the holly 
leaf, but larger, and quite glossy. 

We came out from among the scattered oaks to a fine fore- 
taste of the far views of plain and mountain that are the glory 
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of Palestine. At our right we saw the clustering houses of 
Bethlehem of Zebulun; at our left, the head of Carmel, the site 
of Elijah’s sacrifice conspicuous both by natural elevation and by 
the Latin chapel that crowns it, 480 feet above the sea. Before 
us spread the broad, rich plain of Esdraelon, great strips of 


CAMELS FROM THE HAURAN 


springing barley showing green amid the freshly plowed land. 
Beyond rose Little Hermon, seen against the blue background 
of far-off Gilead. 

Some four miles beyond the bridges we passed Jéda, a little 
Moslem village of one street. Behind the houses stood a pic- 
turesque collection of native ovens, wigwam-shaped constructions 
of mud or clay, in which is baked the wheat bread of the land. 
The making of this really excellent bread is one of the native 
woman’s proudest accomplishments, great dexterity being 
required to form, on no bread-board but the outstretched arms, 
a wafer of dough eighteen inches or more in diameter, without 
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letting the thin film tear of its own weight. The open-air ovens 
are heated by fires of brush and grass; they are then cleared of 
ashes and embers, and the wafers of dough are put into them 
for two or three minutes, when they are ready for consumption. 
These great wafers are most “convenient, as one can carry a 


THE KISHON NEAR THE SCENE OF SISERA’S DEFEAT 


lunch wrapped up in such a loaf and finish by eating the wrapper. 
On first seeing these strange cakes, folded, on the dinner table 
at Baalbek, the late Charles Dudley Warner mistook them for 
brown napkins, but found them tolerably palatable, “if one 
could get rid of the notion that he was eating a limp rag.” 
Much more attractive than Jéda was el-Mujédil, with its 
schools and churches, lying high among its hedges of prickly 
pear. Then YAafa, the near neighbor of Nazareth, began to 
show itself on its little hilltop. Medizval tradition has it that 
this place, the ancient Japhia of the book of Joshua, and a border- 
town of Zebulun, was the residence of Zebedee and his sons 
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James and John. The stretch of road between Mujédil and 
Yafa leads along the edge of the hill. To the south and east, 
and three hundred feet below, lies the broad plain, spread out 
like a map, and bordered on every side by hills and mountains. 
Again the Gilead country bounds the view eastward, and the 


OVENS AT JEDA 


hill country of Ephraim toward the south. And now the 
rounded top of Tabor comes in sight, and at the left of it the 
so-called Mount of Precipitation. 

We had not been six hours in the saddle when our first view 
of Nazareth —en-NaAsira the natives call it—-opened suddenly 
before us. The city, which now numbers 10,000 inhabitants, 
lies within a sort of amphitheater of hills looking southward — 
a very pleasant situation. The town is unfortified, the rim of 
hills being perhaps deemed a sufficient wall, if indeed the 
ancient town occupied this very site; on some accounts a situa- 
tion somewhat higher on the hill has been thought probable. 
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As for the modern town, the large buildings of churches, convents, 
and schools, and numerous newly erected private structures with 
walls of stone and roofs of red tile, combine to give it a pros- 
perous and attractive appearance. In the newer quarters, too, 
the streets are broad and fine, and altogether unoriental. 


A STREET IN NAZARETH 


Sunset found us climbing the Jebel-es-Sikh, the great hill on. 
whose southern side Nazareth is built. The hilltop is crowned 
by a wedi, or tomb of a holy man, and upon the dome of this 
dilapidated building we clambered in the gathering twilight. 
Many travelers have described the view this point affords, but 
every fresh-comer must be amazed and delighted by the pano- 
rama. From the Mediterranean to Gilead, and from Hermon to 
Mt. Ephraim, the length and breadth of the land is spread 
before the eye. To the west appears the ridge of Carmel, its 
headland jutting boldly into the sea, with Haifa in its shadow 
and the Bay of Acre at the right. To the northeast rises 
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Hermon, lying like a white cloud upon the dark horizon of hills. 
More to the east one has glimpses of the mountains of the Jélan, 
beyond the upper Jordan, while to the southeast appears the 
bold rounded summit of Tabor, with the far blue line of Gilead 
behind. Southward and close at hand lies Littlke Hermon— 
Nebi Dahi—and between it and Carmel the great plain of 
Esdraelon reaching away to Mt. Ephraim, the brown of the 
fresh plowing for the wheat alternating with the tender green 
of the springing barley. 

We looked and looked again, until the deep hollows —our 
welt lies 1,600 feet above the sea—filled with purple shadows, 
and the after-lights of sunset failed. The new moon, a slender 
silver crescent, was hanging in the clear sky when we descended 
from the dome; and, after a hasty glance at its dark recesses, 
spread with the votive handkerchiefs of pious Moslems, found our 
way down the stone-walled lanes, between their hedges of prickly 
pear, into the steep and narrow streets of old Nazareth. 
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SHOULD PROFESSIONAL AND SALARIED TEACHERS 
BE EMPLOYED IN THE SUNDAY SCHOOL? 
A SYMPOSIUM. 


Tue Bible school, avoiding technical’ research, should pro- 
vide for Bible study by every person, no matter what his grade 
of intellect, or attainment. Only so can it hold its present 
members, and reach many now indifferent to prevalent ideals 
and methods. This mission, mostly unconscious, can be met 
only by qualified teachers. The instructor is the main factor 
in educational movements. The system dominant for a genera- 
tion has not graduated teachers competent for even such imper- 
fect work as satisfies its admirers. Shall qualified teachers be 
secured (a) by the slow development of the Bible school, or 
(6) by training in professional schools with a view to salaried 
employment? 

The difficulties of the latter are: (a) scarcity of openings 
for trained workers, because of lack of time for, or interest in, 
thorough study; (4) the problem of compensation; and (c) the 
‘conservatism which always resists innovations in the religious 
realm. 

The dangers are: (a) a possible increase of the spirit of com- 
mercialism in Christian service ; must all work be paid for, and 
the benevolence of talent discouraged? and (6) the introduc- 
tion of professionalism into a field which personal consecration 
has hitherto monopolized. 

The secular school is without these problems and dangers. 
What it offers is deemed a necessity. What the Bible school 
offers is a spiritual privilege, appreciated only by those whose 
hearts thirst for it. Attendance on one, from its relation to 
the daily secular life, is almost compulsory, but on the other 
optional. A period of life is wholly surrendered to one for 
mandatory reasons, while the other touches life intermittently, 
and only by consent. Education in one is considered essential, 
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but in the other unessential, however desirable. These radical 
differences, in their function and estimation, make application 
of the ideals of the one to the other only distantly approxima- 
tive. 

The advantages of trained teachers are: (a) better knowledge 
of the Scriptures ; (4) acquisition of correct processes of study; 
(c) emphasis on the meaning of “school” as a place for study, 
rather than a shoal; (d@) normally, the training of pupils to 
become teachers; and (e) a richer spiritual culture than that 
produced by faulty form and substance of teaching. 

Our opportune question is: Shall we wait for, or anticipate, 
the demand for such teachers ? Few schools are ready for them. 
Adherence to conventional conceptions, or financial considera- 
tions, or the school’s personnel, explain the attitude of the 
majority. The work practicable under these conditions is the 
awakening of enthusiasm for genuine Bible study. (2) The wise 
pastor, who himself pursues it, must, in sermons, conferences 
with teachers and scholars, personal conversation, and his own 
intellectual habits, convince others of its relation to, and value 
for, the Christian life. Otherwise he has no excuse for holding 
his office. (4) An interested group in any church may leaven 
the entire membership. (c) The few measurably qualified to 
use better methods should administer their trust by working in 
the school. (d) Exchange of inferior for superior lesson sys- 
tems, and distribution of general literature upon this subject, will 
greatly stimulate this interest. 

Traditional conceptions are far too pervasive to justify the 
optimist’s belief that many members of the church or Bible 
school desire trained instructors enough to pay for them. The 
minority, as usual, are in the van. An earnest few are harbin- 
gers of the crescent revival in Bible study which promises more 
for the spiritual health of the church than all previous awaken- 
ings. We must follow God’s plan in history, and do the best 
we can with the material at our disposal, in the hope of the bet- 


ter day. 


W. C. Bittine. 
New York,N. Y. 
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The Sunday school, from an educational standpoint, has not 
: been regarded as seriously as it ought to be. Your question 
| whether professional salaried instruction should gain prominence 
| in the Sunday school emphasizes that fact, and the answer might 
be given under the caption “yes” and “no.” 
1. Yes, for the great forward movement in child-study and 
religious education involves preéminently a more thorough 
| knowledge and a more systematic study of the Bible. One of 
the ways to accomplish this is to raise up a class of professional 
teachers, as are required and provided in secular schools, who 
will be thoroughly trained in biblical study in schools adapted, 
and not ground out of some mill; who have not the form simply, 
but the spirit and an earnest purpose ; and who will have reason- 
able assurance that the church recognizes its responsibility in 
this direction, and will offer proper remuneration for the service 
rendered. 
It can best be inaugurated by beginning in some of the larger 
churches and with the heads of departments; for example, the 
superintendent of the main school and of the primary depart- 
ment, possibly also of the intermediate grade, and teachers of the 
Bible classes, particularly of the two former, part of whose 
weekday work should be the raising up and training of volun- 
tary teachers who will always be needed in these departments. 
This is already in operation to some extent in some schools, and 
with excellent results. In some instances it is coupled with 
other service, and should be in the case of paid service —a kind of 
assistant pastor with other responsibilities, as personal visitation, 
special meetings, etc. In such cases paid service could be made 
very useful, and I would be heartily in favor of it. It is quite 
| likely that much would be demanded of such persons, and for 

this reason salaries might well be paid. This would help to 

demonstrate whether it should become general throughout the 
whole school or not. Such professionally trained teachers 
' would stimulate the teaching work of the minister, and tend to 
bring about a graded system of lessons, systematically covering 
the whole Bible, which have in them the incentive of promotion. 
It would arouse a missionary spirit and help to attract to the 
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Sunday-school youth between seventeen and twenty-three years 
of age, and members of the church and congregation of 
maturer years. The church pays its singers (though by no 
means are they always satisfactory), musicians, and ministers 
sometimes even extravagant salaries; and I cannot see any good 
reason why the heads of departments at least, in the Sunday 
school where Bible instruction is given, should not be treated in 
the same way. 

2. No, if it means mere mercenary professionalism. There 
must be heart, the spirit of self-sacrifice and of a great sav- 
ing purpose, in it. An eminent divine has said recently: ‘It 
seems to me that the curse and bane of church and state is 
mercenariness—unwillingness to do any service without being 
paid for it—the notion that all work and influence must be 
paid for in money. This is affecting the church life.” It does 
not, however, necessarily follow that professional salaried teachers 
in the Sunday school will be less devoted to their work simply 
because they receive pay. This is not true of the teachers in 
secular schools, nor is it true of men in the ministry. 

The Sunday school is depended upon to give spiritual instruc- 
tion. The day school professedly does not do so. Non-religious 
homes do not give it. Family instfuction in many Christian 
households is seriously neglected. So it is of greatest impor- 
tance that the teaching in our Sunday schools be thoroughly 
Christian. The love element cannot be too strong. 

One of the greatest practical difficulties that stand in the 
way is the lack of funds, but that would probably adjust itself 
if the demand were once clearly seen and felt by the church. 
But by far the most serious objection to a general movement of 
this kind is that it would take away the opportunity for that 
voluntary service which the average church member desires and 
prefers, and ought to have a chance to give. Some who are 
eminently well fitted by training and otherwise would be unwill- 
ing to accept pay. Then there are others just as well prepared 
who may need to do so. The great principle enunciated by 
Christ, that he ‘‘came not to be ministered unto but to minister,” 
must forever remain the supreme motive underlying all church 
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or religious service, but it does not hinder its usefulness to be 
lifted into the sphere of the highest possible intelligence and 
orderly connection. It glorifies him who “taught” with ‘‘author- 
ity and not as the scribes.” Those whom he taught said, ‘‘ Never 
man spake like this man;” and again, ‘“‘ Did not our heart burn 
within us, . . . . while he opened to us the Scriptures ?” 

No greater responsibility has been committed to the church 
than giving proper instruction to the children and youth ; and for 
this reason I am decidedly in favor of any wise method that will 
increase the efficiency of Sunday-school teachers. 

W. F. McMILLEn, 
District Secretary of the Congregational 
Sunday-School and Publishing Society. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


A question at once so large and so indefinite can be briefly 
answered only in its own mode. Theology and denominational 
bias do not yoke kindly with sound educational methods. The 
theological seminaries, as a rule, lay very little emphasis on the 
Sunday school, and young men go out to pastorates with no 
strong predilections in its favor, much less any training for its 
management. The Sunday school, indeed, has no very well 
defined function in the eyes of the seminary, except perhaps as 
a place of possible ‘good influences” on the “children.” Of 
course, many pastors sooner or later see that the seminary 
slight is a mistake and a blight. But it is difficult even for 
them to concede to the layman’s desk and chair its divinely 
ordained position. Yet, happily,some of the braver and more 
independent of them do. Under these conditions how are we 
to have ‘‘a general professional Bible-teaching class for Sunday 
schools as there is for the work of secular education” ? Would 
the church courts and conventions sanction this? Would the 
seminaries tolerate it ? 

Not many churches could afford to employ a paid compe- 
tent Bible-class teacher. Rather let me say that not many 
pastors would think it wise to expend much money in that way. 
What more do the people want than the pulpit and the choir? 
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This is a natural attitude for the pastor to take, for his school 
took it before him. And with the pastors in this attitude no 
rapid progress can be expected toward the employment of com- 
petent salaried teachers in the Sunday school. Notwithstanding 
this unpromising situation, it is desirable that many, if not all, 
Sunday schools should have a paid superintendent, Bible-class 
teacher, and primary teacher. Of course, many rural and small 
village schools could not afford this, but that does not affect the 
question of desirability. The middle grades between primary 
(children over eight years) and adult “ Bible” or normal classes 
should, I am quite convinced, be taught (or “influenced ’”’) by 
volunteer Christian workers, doing the best they can. 

I can see no reason why there should not be a Sunday-school 
teaching class, or profession, for the youngest and the adults 
—except the reason, already indicated, that the local church- 
governing bodies, headed by the pastors, would be slow to recog- 
nize the importance of such teachers to the extent of paying 
them adequately or approximately. 

The remedy appears to me to lie, first, in the reformation of 
the theological seminaries ; and, second, in the establishment of 
denominational or interdenominational schools for the training 
of professional Sunday-school workers— superintendents and 
two grades of teachers. Something is already doing, by indi- 
vidual churches, in the direction of real Sunday-school advance- 
ment; there are also special enterprises, like the BrBLicaL 
Wor tp and the Chicago correspondence schools, the Springfield 
school, and teachers’ institutes like that at Philadelphia and 
those in New York. Good as these efforts are, their influence 
must be very limited so long as they are without official recog- 
nition from the great religious bodies. Mention, at least, ought 
to be made here of the very business-like and highly promising 
movement in the diocese of New York for raising the educa- 
tional standards of the Sunday school in the Episcopal church. 

I would reiterate, however, my essential proposition, that, 
for most denominations at least, the tap-root of the problem lies 
in the divinity schools and theological seminaries. 


PatTeErson Du Bots. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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The question of professional salaried instruction in the Bible 
school divides itself into three parts: (1) Is it desirable? 
(2) If desirable, to what extent? and (3) How may such 
instruction be secured to our schools ? 

1. Is professional salaried instruction desirable in the Bible 
school? The answer to this is amost emphatic yes. The char- 
acter of the teaching in our public schools has undergone a 
marked change since the days of Horace Mann, through the 
influence and work of normal schools and teachers’ colleges. As 
a result our boys and girls are well taught during the week by 
trained and experienced teachers, in thoroughly graded schools, 
with carefully planned courses of study. But in the Bible school 
they find very different conditions prevailing : imperfect classifi- 
cation, poor teaching by incompetent though consecrated teach- 
ers, and a course of study planned in ignorance of, or without 
regard to, accepted pedagogical principles. The result of this is 
seen in the majority of schools which have been established for 
any length of time—the boys and girls and the young people 
are drifting away. It is only by adding to the consecration of 
the teacher that other essential to the largest success, viz., pro- 
fessional training, that the school may hope to retain its hold 
upon its members from the primary to the adult departments. 
Another, and perhaps more cogent, reason why such professional 
instruction is desirable is the importance of the work of the 
Bible-school teacher. However much we may lament the fact, 
the Bible school is today practically the only institution for defi- 
nite religious instruction. The home has largely given up its 
privileges to the church school, the public school is debarred 
from exercising such privilege, and “the Sunday school is in 
this way brought into a position of great responsibility and 
importance, for it is, in fact, a necessary part of the whole edu- 
cational machinery of our time.’’* If the trained teacher is 
needed for the development of the intellectual side of the 
scholar’s nature, surely some training is needed for those who 
would undertake the important and delicate task of developing 
the spiritual powers of a soul. 


-* PROFESSOR N. M. BUTLER in Educational Review for December, 1899. 
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2. To what extent is professional salaried instruction desir- 
able? Granting the desirability of some professional training 
for all Bible-school teachers, is it necessary in order to obtain 
teachers with such an equipment that they be paid a definite sal- 
ary? Sucha plan, even if thought desirable, which I very 
seriously question, is altogether impracticable; but to have the 
superintendent of the school a professionally equipped man (or 
woman ?), giving his entire time to the educational interests of 
- the church and receiving an adequate salary, is practicable in the 
great majority of cases. In the larger schools the heads of the 
various departments might also be trained and salaried workers. 
An important part of the work of such superintendents and 
assistants would be the training of the class teachers, the instruc- 
tion being given in normal classes organized as a department of 
the school, with courses of study carefully planned along biblical, 
psychological, pedagogical, and sociological lines. In this way 
the schools would soon have a body of trained teachers, working 
under skilled leadership, the results of which would be quickly 
apparent. 

3. How may such instruction be secured to our schools? By 
stirring the church to a realization of its obligations in the 
matter. The church must properly evaluate the different ele- 
ments of its organization; the child must be considered of more 
value than the choir, the teacher of more importance than the 
sexton, and class-room accommodations of greater moment than 
church adornment. With an enlightened intellect and an awak- 
ened conscience the means for providing professional salaried 
instruction, as indicated above, will be forthcoming. 

GrorGE W. PEAaseE. 


BIBLE NORMAL COLLEGE, 
Springfield, Mass. 


It is far easier to see the evils of the current Sunday-school 
methods than to propose acceptable and practicable remedies. 
No problem awakens more solicitude on the part of the superin- 
tendent than that of securing and developing a suitable and 
effective teaching staff. There are many elements which 
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complicate any solution. The teaching of a Sunday-school class 
is often viewed as a legitimate social or religious function, its 
moral obligations being imperfectly grasped by would-be teach- 
ers. The average superintendent falls short of the ideal in 
ability to organize and unify the work of his school. The 
Sunday school is not definable as an institution which exists in 
order to promote a better acquaintance with the Bible. Its 
sphere is much broader. The study of the Bible is but a means 
to the larger end of sound and stimulating religious education. 

It seems to me that the problem is fairly well solved—rela-’ 
tively very well solved—in schools which make earnest and judi- 
cious use of the current remedies for poor teaching. A teachers’ 
weekly meeting, rightly handled by an inspiring leader who 
makes the meeting a codperative one, yet insures that it shall 
always be stimulating, educative, and uplifting, can go far toward 
unifying and enlightening the teaching of a school or of a group 
of schools. It is the lack of wise leadership rather than the 
lack of ability or of consecration that accounts for the poverty 
of results in many Sunday schools. 

There is clearly a place for a well-trained and paid instructor 
in the Sunday schools of a city or town of considerable size. 
In addition to such direct instruction as he might be able to 
give to one or more classes, he would be invaluable as the leader 
of a helpful teachers’ meeting, as the organizer and director of 
wise Sunday-school concentration or extension, and as a unifier 
of the Sunday-school work of the community. So evident 
would the good effects of his services be that his support could 
be readily managed. 

That such a man would be helpful in any Sunday school 
goes without question. His example and his counsels would be 
invaluable to other teachers, and would exert an inspiring 
influence over the school as a whole. Probably the schools 
which can afford to secure one or more such teachers may be 
counted on one’s fingers, but there are many groups of schools 
which can well afford the experiment. 

I have ignored the question of paying Sunday-school teach- 
ers for their work of instruction, and of holding them up to the 
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standards insisted upon in secular education, since it did not 
seem to be included in the question proposed for consideration. 
Such a solution, however, commends itself less to me than the 
securing of an inspiring, well-trained leader. The ideal Sunday- 
school teacher is not securable for a salary, and cannot be 
mechanically prepared for the work. It involves a training in 
sound methods of teaching and an acquisition of a general grasp 
of the facts to be taught, but it also involves an intelligent 
enthusiasm which can best be imparted by contact with some 
inspiring personality. 
FRANK K. SANDERS. 
YALE UNIVERSITY. 


SOCIAL ETHICS FOR CHURCH LEADERS. 


By Rev. PROFESSOR C. R. HENDERSON, D.D., 
The University of Chicago. 


Tue editorial paragraphs in the BrsLicaL Wor Lp of Novem- 
ber introduced a subject which opens out a field of historical 
illustration and of application to the present-day duty and call. 
It has been shown that all that now legitimately goes under the 
name of “sociology” has been the object of profound study by 
representative leaders of the church in all ages, under other 
names. The seeds planted by Christ and his apostles in the soil 
of Hebrew life have grown into mighty trees, for in his words is 
the power of endless life. 

In a noble sermon by Dr. F. H. Wines, an authority of the 
first rank in social and statistical science, we find this thought: 


I do not deny that the Bible, apprehended by faith, sheds light upon the 
origin, nature, and destiny of the human race; nor that it contains a theol- 
ogy, the formulation of which has enlisted the energies of some of the great- 
est intellects that the world has known. But I hold that the Bible is also a 
book for this world, and that it contains a sociology or theory of human rela- 
tions, equally worthy of systematic development and presentation. The 
fundamental principle of the biblical sociology is the ideal of Jesus, the uni- 
versal reign on earth of love, in opposition to war, as war is generally under- 
stood, namely, to armed conflict between men upon the battlefield, and no 
less to other forms of mutually destructive conflict in trade and commerce 
and in other walks of social life. The pessimism of science, in relation to 
man, stands out in marked contrast with the optimism of religion on the 
same subject. This is the more remarkable because science has taught us 
that man can to a limited extent control and utilize the forces of nature by 
giving them a different direction, or by bringing one force to bear in a way 
to neutralize the operation of another. What science tells us we can do with 
nature, religion insists may also be done with human nature. The power 
which she has placed at our disposal for this purpose is love. In the New 
Testament, the original text-book for the Christian religion, we are told that 
evil can be overcome with good Love is not weakness, it is power. 


The tradition of social study is unbroken through church his- 
tory. Only a few hints and illustrations can be given. The 
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Teaching of the Twelve Apostles (Didache) represents the echoes 
of the primitive teachers, and there one will find a regular poor 
law, with directions for charity and dealing with tramps which 
sound familiar in the ear of a Charity Organizationist. Justin 
Martyr was able to defend Christians. from the cruel misrepre- 
sentations of his age by appeal to the superior purity and charity 
of the disciples, which were the fruit of careful ethical instruc- 
tion, enforced by faith and love. 

Augustine, whose Confessions reveal the profound depths of 
spiritual insight, constructed, in his Czty of God, a philosophy of 
society which even yet deserves study. 

Thomas Aquinas, that masterly theologian, whose works in 
- our day are most influential with the Roman Catholic clergy, 
presents a system of social speculation and practice. Perhaps 
the influence of the papal church with the modern workingmen 
is due to this cause more than to any other one thing. Protes- 
tant students can hardly afford to ignore the Summa. ‘ 

The social teachings of Luther are his attempts to apply 
the doctrines of the New Testament to the conditions of 
his age, and they had a lasting and powerful influence on 
the political forces of his age. Yet no man ever preached 
the gospel with greater force and simplicity. Melanchthon, 
the theologian of the Reformation, interprets and applies the 
decalogue to the social relations and duties of the society 
about him. 

Perhaps no English theologian has commanded more rever- 
ence for intensity of zeal, for deep spirituality, for evangelical 
fervor and devotion, and for sound doctrine, than the “holy” 
Richard Baxter. We know his Saints’ Rest and his Reformed 
Pastor; but how few have ever read his great volume on the 
social duties of the Christian, the Christian Directory! Ina huge 
tome of over nine hundred compact pages we have a treatise 
on applied Christianity, whose parts bear the significant titles: 
“Christian Ethics,” ‘Christian Economics,” “Christian Ecclesi- 
astics, and ‘‘Christian Politics.” If this work were not written 
in the tedious style of ancient and obsolete leisure, it might still 
serve for a text-book in Christian sociology in a modern divinity 
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school. Baxter’s reason for giving so much labor to this branch 
of Christian learning is indicated in this sentence: 

By long experience I am assured that this practical religion will afford 
both to church and state and conscience more certain and more solid peace 
than contending disputes, with all their practices of orthodoxness and zeal 
against errors for the truth, will ever bring, or did ever attain to. 

The nineteenth century produced no grander character, no 
more truly evangelical preacher, than Thomas Chalmers; and 
not only Scotland, but the world, will ever owe him a debt for his 
practical works in charity and city missions, and for the book 
which reveals his principles of action, Zhe Christian and Civic 
Economy of Large Towns. 

Passing from literature to institutions, we discover what is, 
after all, the best revelation of the Christian conscience about 
social matters—their actual works. Spurgeon will not be sus- 
pected of heresy, and he loved to point to Stockwell Orphanage, 
as Elijah used fire from heaven, in attestation of the divine 
charity of the gospel. ‘The God that answers by orphanages, 
let him be God.” Mueller’s Bristol orphanage had an element 
of fanaticism in it, but it truly illustrated Christianity. Dr. 
Barnardo’s missions in London furnish arguments more tangible 
and impressive than all the books which “ apologize ’’ for Chris- 
tianity. Even those who dislike the term “ Christian sociology ” 
vaunt the names of John Howard, Elizabeth Fry, Wichern, 
Fliedner, as types of essential Christianity. Yet the sociologists 
are trying to organize the thinking which is necessary to secure 
economical and efficient conduct. 

How do we explain and justify the erection of a separate 
department of instruction in Christian social service (diakonia) ? 

The exact scope of such a department must remain for some 
time a matter for experiment and fraternal discussion. The 
specialization, which is the only novel fact, requires tentative 
trial for adjustment. All present arrangements are confessedly 
provisional, but they answer a good purpose and pave the way 
for something better. 

The explanation of this specialization is clear enough. The 
establishment of a new chair for investigation and instruction is 
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simply one example of a universal law of division of labor in 
the interest of thorough work. In industry specialization is 
essential to the most economic production of wealth. Over ten 
thousand different trades were listed in the German census of 
occupations in 1895. In every other branch of learning, in col- 
leges and universities, the departments are being broken up into 
specialties far more rapidly than in the theological schools, 
where conservatism, to use a mild term, reigns longest. As the 
years of study have been multiplied since the days when our 
predecessors graduated bachelors at sixteen, and now extend to 
eleven or twelve years after the beginning of high school, a 
specialized curriculum is practicable. And as the different 
churches and mission fields demand various types of pastors and 
leaders, and philanthropic work has come to be a profession of 
itself, the courses offered must meet the new requirements of the 
church. Instruction in these new works of the church, the 
glory and beauty of heavenly love in man and for man, cannot 
be given by untrained teachers who have no special preparation 
for the task. 

The justification of this department of study and teaching 
lies in the points already presented: the application of biblical 
teaching to present-day conduct, the logic of an ethical Chris- 
tian theology, the lessons of church history, the needs of human- 
ity, the salvation of men, the demand of an age which owes its 
progress to specialization in all fields of enterprise. 

New life in trees is evidenced by new branches and more 
abundant fruit. The demand for the enlargement of the diaco- 
nate is the inevitable outgrowth of fresh supplies of spiritual 
grace. The old principles must be applied to new problems of 
character and duty. We must have men who study and teach 
the best methods of guiding this mighty stream of justice and 
charity which flows from the heart of God. 

What social subjects should be taught in a school for Chris- 
tian leaders? At present we cannot give a complete answer to 
this question. The general principle would seem to be that we 
must teach in the training school of church leadership what the 
conscience of the church demands. Some would say that the 
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theological school ought to be at least a little in advance of the 
average thought and life. But what does the church already 
require its pastors to teach and influence in the field of social 
obligations ? 

About the duty of teaching and discipline in relation to 
domestic morality there has never been any dispute. The 
family is the fundamental social institution, and on its health 
depends the soundness of all other institutions. But modern life 
has raised new problems and difficulties, as the housing ques- 
tion, the salvation of neglected and abandoned children, the 
“social evil,” drink, and many others. For these new questions 
of practical Christian work the books on ethics hardly give a 
hint. 
There has never been a doubt that the conscience of a living 
church demanded works of benevolence to the weak, the depend- 
ent, and the outcast. Jesus has not been misunderstood, he who 
left the good to seek the bad and bring the lost and prodigal 
home. But the modern church is involved in an intricate network 
of charity problems which only specialists can treat with any sat- 
isfaction or accuracy. The vague suggestions in old books on 
ethics are of no practical value to pastors, and the recent litera- . 
ture is itself in need of interpretation. 

Next comes the burden of the unskilled laborers and their 
families. In this field conventional “charity” is insult and 
mockery to all but the depraved. And yet their condition, in 
many places, is one which ought to enlist the sympathy and 
interest of Christian men. The subject is so delicate and 
involved that pastors and preachers who desire to extend real 
help without becoming agitators and partisans are in sore need 
of wise and instructed guidance very early in their professional 
studies. If the fortunes of the struggling poor do not seem 
deserving of the thought and toil of the ministry, we must go 
back to Jesus for a revival of simple Christian justice. One of 
the most hurtful blunders of the Christian church in dealing 
with city populations is that of depending on alms for moral 
influence. It implies a radical misconception of social classes, 
and their characteristic differences and needs. 
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The fact is that all social relations are subjects of biblical 
teachings and homiletic application, and it is simply a question 
of extent and method. The instructed conscience of the church 
here is sound and wise: it demands of the preacher that he 
influence society by appeals to supreme interests and common 
welfare, and that he let alone, and rise above, topics of sensa- 
tional and partisan controversy. This distinction is clear and 
‘important, but difficult to observe in particular situations. Cer- 
tainly ignorance of sociology, or of all that goes properly under 
that name, is not a special preparation for seeing clearly the 
boundaries between what is suitable and what is improper for 
the pulpit. It is a mistake to suppose that men will be more 
discreet and discriminating by keeping themselves in the dark 
about subjects of daily concern to millions of men in our indus- 
trial communities. Instruction in the fundamental principles 


of sociology, and in certain selected and typical problems, will 


sharpen the power of discrimination and assist, though it cannot 
supply, common-sense. The time is past for a merely clerical, 
professional, and ecclesiastical study of society, its relations, 
duties, perils, problems, and modes of betterment. It is not 
wise to tack on a large study to a department of “ pastoral 
duties,” as if society were an appendage of the clergy. The 
opposite view must obtain. The minister is a minister. This 
great world does not circle about the parson as central luminary. 
It has a large and full life, and God has made it for good, sin 
excepted. 

And, besides this, the church is establishing schools of train- 
ing, not only for pastors, but also for their assistants, superin- 
tendents of Sunday schools, missionaries, nurses, secretaries of 
Young Men’s and Young Women’s Christian Associations, 
deaconesses, visitors, managers of great philanthropies. Par- 
ticular attention must be given to these new offices in the 
scheme of education of competent church administrators. It 
would be an abnegation of function if theological seminaries 
should ignore this movement and leave it to go its way without 
sympathy and help. 

It is simply necessary to a full recognition of the situation 
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that provision be made at least for elective courses, and for 
special teachers, so that at the centers of training every year 
adequate treatment shall be given to a broad survey of the 
social system of institutions, the historical development of this 
system, the ends of human association; and to selected topics 
relating to groups, movements, and problems, according to par- 
ticular needs of students. In this way the minister is helped to 
see the world as God made it: a mighty whole, a scene of com- 
plex and varied interests, yet all unified and informed by the 
purpose which is central in the divine kingdom. Well may the 
religious leader make this one of his life-studies, that he may 
grow in comprehension of this magnificent field of thought and 
labor, may study how he may help the movement even a little, 
and may direct others who possess special talents and oppor- 
tunities into the tasks to which they ought to devote energy 
and sacrifice. 

Every person has his besetting sin, and this is true of each 
profession. A characteristic temptation of the clergyman is 
clericalism. The mere ecclesiastic is afflicted with an eye dis- 
ease which makes all humanity look to him like the backyard 
of acity church. Nothing so excites the contempt of healthy. 
men of affairs as this selfish and conceited reversal of the idea 
of Jesus. The climax of clericalism is seen in the outworn — 
farce of the Vatican in relation to Italy and to the governments 
of the world. It is vain for a prelate to wash the feet of pil- 
grims with a crown of gold on his head. Nota scepter but a 
cross is our symbol. It does not magnify, but belittles, the office 
of minister to assume the attitude of dictator. To find our right 
place, and minister then to the growing life of redeemed human- 
ity, is the only real satisfaction and genuine honor. He who loses 
his life in these furrows of time shall find it when it blooms in 
the holiness and happiness of the race and in the blessedness of 
heaven. 
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By Davip W. AMRAM, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


In the twenty-sixth chapter of the book of Jeremiah it is 
recorded that the prophet, in the beginning of the reign of 
Jehoiakim, king of Judah, was inspired by Jehovah to pronounce 
doom against the city of Jerusalem and against the temple: 

If ye will not hearken to me to walk in my law, which I have set before 
you to hearken to the words of my servants, the prophets, whom I sent unto 
you (making them rise up early and sending them while ye have not heark- 
ened), then I will make this house like Shiloh, and will make this city a curse 
before all the nations of the earth. 

These words of Jeremiah were made the basis of a charge 
preferred against him by the priests and prophets, for which he 
was tried by the royal judges. The proofs were clear, for ‘the 
priests and the prophets and all the people heard Jeremiah speak- 
ing these words in the house of the Lord;” nor did he deny 
that he had spokea them, but on the contrary, as we shall shortly 
see, he fully admitted it. Had his address been delivered to the 
people generally, without containing, as it did, a denunciation of 
the official classes, namely, the priests and prophets, it probably 
would have passed without official recognition. 

It was not an uncommon thing for zealous men to address 
the people in the name of God for the purpose of correcting 
wrongs both in public as well as in private life, but in his case 
the priests and the prophets felt that they were personally 
attacked. 

The priests felt aggrieved because Jeremiah called down the 
wrath of God upon the temple, and with its fall their official 
functions necessarily would cease. The prophets felt aggrieved 
because by implication he contrasted the prophets who were 
sent by God to admonish the people with those who were not 
prophets of Jehovah, but were seekers after popularity; who, 
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instead of correcting wrongs, countenanced them, and even 
declared them to exist by the will of God; and they felt that 
they belonged to the latter class. Both priests and prophets 
found ample cause in Jeremiah’s words for wishing him to be 
put to death. The people, in this as in most cases, were easily 
led, and— 

when Jeremiah had made an end of speaking all that Jehovah had com- 
manded him to speak unto all the people, then the priests and the prophets 
and all the people seized him, saying, Thou shalt surely be put to death ; 
why hast thou prophesied in the nameof Jehovah, saying, This house shall 
be like Shiloh, and this city shall be desolate without an inhabitant ? 

Shiloh was an ancient town in northern Palestine which had 
been a sanctuary since time immemorial, but which had fallen 
into decay and insignificance after the establishment of Jerusa- 
lem as the only sacred city; and, therefore, Jeremiah’s words 
that the temple would become like Shiloh meant that it would 
fall into ruin and cease to be a sacred place. 

Inasmuch as Jeremiah’s address had been delivered in the 
court of the temple, the mob was restrained by the fear of sacri- 
lege from putting him to death. Had he spoken ina profane 
place, there is no doubt that he would have been killed at once 
by the hands of the people. But the sacred precincts of the 
temple court protected him, “and all the people were gathered 
around Jeremiah in the house of Jehovah.” 

The excitement attendant upon this scene in the court of the 
temple spread throughout the city and reached the ears of the 
royal judges, who were at that time in the house of the king. 
These royal judges are spoken of in the record as the princes of 
Judah. They immediately proceeded from the house of the 
king to the temple, and sat down “at the door of the new gate 
of Jehovah” to try the case. 

The constitution of the courts of law at this time is not 
clearly defined. Anciently, before the organization of the king- 
dom, each community had a council of elders who acted as 
administrative and judicial officers. These councils retained 
their functions under the kings, although they were somewhat 
curtailed in their authority and the scope of their jurisdiction. 
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For the purpose of unifying the kingdom and better to maintain 
their authority throughout the land, the kings appointed judges 
who sat in the various towns of the kingdom along with the 
ancient councils, thus representing the king’s majesty in every 
court of law in the kingdom. 

In the city of Jerusalem, the capital and the seat of the royal 
residence, the king’s authority became exclusive, and the local 
council of elders lost all its ancient rights and powers. Hence 
we find that the persons who sat in judgment in the case of Jere- 
miah were not the members of the council of elders, but the 
princes of Judah, or, in other words, the royal judges. They 
seemed, like the judges in former times in England, to have been 
attached to the king’s person and formed a part of his household, 
having their residence “in the king’s house.” Hence, when they 
went to try the case, they went from the house of the king. 

Courts of justice were always held at the gate. In the pre- 
regal times the council of elders sat at the gate of the city, and 
this ancient custom prevailed until the very latest time, so that 
the word “‘gate”’ was synonymous with court. In Jerusalem the 
court sat at the temple gate, and it seems that at this time there 
had been recently built a new gate of the temple, and it was in 
this new court that the royal judges sat to try Jeremiah." 

After the court had assembled, the priests and the prophets 
who had seized Jeremiah, who were the ones who considered 
themselves aggrieved by his denunciation, acted as prosecuting 
officers, and presented their complaint, charging him as follows: 
“A sentence of death is due to this man, for he has prophesied 
against this city, as ye have heard with your ears;” and this 
address of the prophets and the priests was made, not merely 
to the judges, but to the people standing around. The latter 
were the ones who had heard. the criminal words of Jeremiah, 
and to them the prosecutors appealed as witnesses. What was 
the basis of the charge? Against what clause of the criminal 
law had Jeremiah offended? It may have been that his words 

tIt is interesting to note that the term “new gate,” as used in the biblical record 


in this place, bears resemblance to the use of the term in London, ‘“ Newgate Prison” 
took its name from the fact that it was built at one of the new gates of the city. 
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were considered blasphemous, because they foretold the ruin of 
the temple of Jehovah. It may have been that they were con- 
sidered treasonable, because they foretold the destruction of the 
royal city and the capital of the state. It may have been that 
they were considered against the public policy of the state, 
because they had a tendency to incite the people to riot and to 
opposition against the authorities; all of these reasons may have 
been offered by the prosecutors. A further reason, and perhaps 
the most serious one, was that the offense was in violation of the 
statute as laid down in the book of Deuteronomy (18: 20): 
“But the prophet who shall presume to speak a word in my 
name which I have not commanded him to speak .. . . even 
that prophet shall die.” The statute declares that proof of the 
fact that the prophet does not speak in the name of Jehovah 
shall be that ‘‘the thing follow not nor come to pass.” In the 
present case this proof could not be given, because no time had 
been allowed for the determination of the question as to whether or 
not the prophecy was fulfilled, but Jeremiah’s prosecutors prob- 
ably relied on the fact that they, by virtue of their official position 
as priests and prophets, were entitled to an opinion as experts 
upon the question as to whether or not any particular person 
was lawfully speaking as a prophet; in other words, that they 
were the judges of the qualifications of the members of their 
class. 

All these and other matters may have been presented to the 
royal judges for their consideration in this case. 

Jeremiah’s defense was simple and bold. He admitted that 
he had spoken the words with which he was charged, and he 
boldly declared that he spoke them in the name of God. 

Even Jeremiah spoke unto all the princes and all the people, saying, 
Jehovah sent me to prophesy against this temple and against this city, all the 
words that ye have heard. Therefore now amend your ways and your doings, 
and hearken unto the voice of Jehovah, your God, and Jehovah will repent of 
the evil that he has spoken against you. As for me, behold, I am in your 
hand; do with me as appears good and proper in your eyes, but know ye for 
certain that if ye put me to death ye will bring innocent blood upon your- 
selves and upon this city and upon its inhabitants, for of a truth Jehovah has 
sent me in time to speak all these words in your ears, 
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Since all dispute of facts was removed by this bold declara- 
tion and confession, the question narrowed down toa single point : 
Did Jeremiah speak in the name of God? If he did, judgment 
would not be pronounced against him; if he did not, then, for any 
of the reasons above mentioned, the royal judges would not have 
hesitated to sentence him to death; more especially because this 
was the desire of his accusers, who represented a very important 
official faction in the capital. 

Arrayed against the official power of his prosecutors was 
the simple word of the accused, and so effective was his appeal 
that men arose from among the people standing around to 
defend him. 

Then rose up certain of the elders of the land and spoke to all the assem- 
bly of the people as follows: ‘Micah, the Morasthite, prophesied in the 
days of Hezekiah, king of Judah, and spoke to all the people of Judah, say- 
ing, Thus saith Jehovah of Hosts: Zion shall be plowed like a field, and Judah 
shall become heaps of ruins, and the temple mount like the high places of 
the forest. Did Hezekiah, king of Judah, and all Judah put him to death? 
Did he not fear Jehovah and beseech Jehovah? Jehovah repented of the 
evil which he had pronounced against them. And shall we bring a great evil 
on our souls?” 

The elders of the land who arose to defend Jeremiah were 
among those who had formerly constituted the council with 
administrative and judicial functions, and who had been deposed 
by the authority of the king; and it is not unlikely that some 
political consideration entered into their defense, seeing that 
Jeremiah was being prosecuted by the priests and prophets 
before the royal court which had supplanted them. 

Like modern lawyers, they did not devote their argument to 
a consideration of the principles of the case, but forthwith pro- 
duced an authority, to wit, the case of Micah. He had made 
statements similar to those of Jeremiah, and had been charged 
and tried before the king himself, and had been acquitted. This 
they held up as a precedent to rule the case of Jeremiah. The 
record speaks of another defender of Jeremiah: ‘The hand of 
Ahikam, the son of Shaphan, was with Jeremiah that they should 
not give him into the hands of the people to put him to death.” 

Ahikam was a person of some consequence, or the record 
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would not have mentioned him by name. The statement that 
he used his authority so that Jeremiah should not be given into 
the hands of the people to be put to death indicates that it was 
still the custom in those days, as it had been since time imme- 
morial, for convicted criminals to be put to death by the hands 
of the people, and not by the public executioner. ‘ The hands 
of the witnesses shall be first upon him to put him to death, and 
afterwards the hands of the people” (Deut.17:7). The judges, 
having heard all the witnesses, and having listened to the state- 
ments of fact and the arguments made by them, finally pro- 
nounced the sentence of acquittal. It is recorded thus: ‘Then 
said the princes and all the people unto the priests and to the 
prophets, No sentence of death is due to this man, for he has 
spoken to us in the name of Jehovah our God.” 

It is to be presumed that the sentence was pronounced by 
the judges and acclaimed by all the people, and that on this 
account the record puts the words in the mouth of ‘‘the princes 
and all the people.’ There is no doubt that a strong case must 
have been made out for Jeremiah, or else that the court was com- 
posed of judges who were intent upon administering the law 
justly, because, although both Micah and Jeremiah were acquitted 
upon the charge brought against them, we find that during the 
reign of the same king, Jehoiakim, another prophet, named 
Urijah, who was charged with a similar offense, was convicted 
and put to death. 

The record of this case is interpolated in the record of Jere- 
miah’s case, and is given as follows : 

There was also a man that prophesied in the name of Jehovah, Urijah, 

son of Shemaiah of Kirjath-jearim, who prophesied against this city and 
against this land, according to all the words of Jeremiah. 
This introduction to the statement of this case shows that it 
must have occurred after the case of Jeremiah and was intro- 
duced into this narrative because of the similarity of the two 
cases. The writer wished to emphasize the danger in which 
Jeremiah stood at the time. 


And when Jehoiakim the king and all his mighty ones and all the princes 
heard these words, the king sought to put him to death, and when Urijah 
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heard it, he was afraid and fled to Egypt, and Jehoiakim the king sent men 
into Egypt, namely, Elnathan, the son of Achbor, and certain men with him, 
and they brought forth Urijah out of Egypt and brought him to Jehoiakim 
the king, who slew him with a sword and cast his dead body into the graves 
of the common people, 

It is probable that after Micah and Jeremiah other prophets 
arose who made it uncomfortable for the king by prophesying 
in a similar strain, relying upon the acquittal of those two proph- 
ets for impunity, and that the king eventually came to the con- 
clusion that, for the peace of the state and of the crown, an 
example must be made of one of these prophets. This record 
shows also that there must have been some international agree- 
ment between Judah and Egypt for the extradition of criminals, — 
for Egypt at that time was a powerful monarchy, and it is 
entirely unlikely that its monarch would have permitted a neigh- 
boring king to remove persons from his territory, unless by 
treaty or some other international compact. 

The special relation then existing between the king of Egypt 
and the king of Judah sufficiently accounts for such agreement 
between them, for the king of Egypt had made war upon King 


Jehoiakim’s brother, who was his predecessor, deposed him, and 
appointed Jehoiakim in his place. The king of Judah, therefore, 
owed his throne to the Egyptian king and was practically his 
vassal. It is well known that Jeremiah’s prophecy against the 
temple and against the city was shortly thereafter fulfilled, 
when the hosts of King Nebuchadnezzar, the Babylonian, overran 
Palestine and put an end to the Jewish kingdom. 
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THE BIBLE AS LITERATURE. 


By PROFESSOR J. E. MCFADYEN, 
Knox College, Toronto, Can. 


Ir is little less than a tragedy that the Bible has been so 
exclusively regarded as a religious book. That it is, first and 
foremost, and was from the first intended to be. But it is more. 
It is a literature; one of the great literatures of the world—the 
greatest indeed, if the greatness of a literature be fairly meas- 
ured by the influence it has had on historyand men. To ignore 
that is to misunderstand and misrepresent its religion. 

It is impossible to think of the Hebrew people or their litera- 
ture without God. Their God was their glory. But if God’s 
throne was in heaven, his footstool was on the earth. He walked 
up and down its cities and gardens, caused his voice to be heard 
in the cool of the day, in the noise of many waters, in the move- 
ments of history. All nature is tremulous with his presence; 
and man is made in his image. Therefore it is clear that the 
Bible not only deals, but is bound to deal, with the same themes 
as those which present themselves to the writers of other nations 


—that 
““, . . . natural sorrow, loss, or pain, 


That has been, and may be again.” 


The Hebrew poet loves the earth and her common things as 
dearly as any other poet; for the earth is his Lord’s. Nature is 
but a treasury of parables; and history is but the path of his 
steps across the track that we call time. 

No mistake, then, could be greater than to suppose that the 
Bible does not care for the multitudinous things that constitute 
the charm of other literatures. Like all great literature, it deals 
with life, and that with a high and sustained passion which they 
only reach in their more exalted moods, and below which they 
too often and too sadly fall. 
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The theme of the Bible, then, is life. But any book which 
would claim our permanent homage must deal with its theme 
worthily. Its form should be perfect, and its treatment of life, 
whether as a criticism or a reflection, should be true. Now, in 
point of form, how far does the Bible fulfil the demands which 
may reasonably be made upon a literature which claims to be 
great? It is easy to show that neither the poetry nor the prose 
of the Bible represents the same varieties or possibilities of style 
as could be claimed for Greek, German, or English. But not 
the least of its glories is just the noble simplicity of its style— 
a simplicity which usually does not strike us as great, only 
because it is the perfection of nature. It is not the beauty of 
the art which conceals art, as it is in such a lyric as ‘ Réslein 
Roth,” but rather that of the midnight sky, which shines because 
it must. While deep with all the passion of manhood, it is fair 
with the simplicity of a little child. Contrast a psalm with a 
Greek chorus. The beauty of the one appeals to the artist; that 
of the other touches the heart of the common man. The psalm 
has not the rhythm of the chorus; still less has it the rhyme 
which we too often associate with poetry. But it has a deeper 
rhythm —not indeed of words, but of thought. Deep calls unto 
deep. Thought rises and falls on the halves of the verse like 
the ebb and flow of the sea. That is the leading feature of 
Hebrew poetry. But tremendous possibilities lie within this 
apparently narrow range. It is tender enough for the wail of 
a sorrowful soul in presence of death; and mighty enough to 
contain the storms which in the nature poems crash through it. 

And as is the poetry, so is the prose. Such a speech as the 
‘Funeral Oration” of Pericles would in that form be impossible 
to biblical prose. Yet there is nothing of which it is not capable. 
For it can take the greatest thoughts, mold them according to 
its own simple harmonious will, and yield them back in a form 
which would not baffle the understanding of a child. There is 
no book in which the greatest truths find simpler expression 
than in the Bible. It would not be quite true to say, in contrast 
to the finished beauty of a poem of Catullus or Goethe, that the 
Bible is indifferent to form, but rather that it speaks to us in 
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the simple language of a man speaking with his friend, or that 
it woos us in the artless words with which man woos maid. 
Its very simplicity is its strength. Where are the tales that can 
compare with those of the Bible? Take, for example, the story 
of Joseph. We say nothing here of the great ideas which that 
story incarnates; of how through every man’s life there runs an 
increasing purpose which fulfils itself in spite of persecution and 
impediment; of how the seeming misfortune of one man may be 
the providence of a pation, and bring blessing to a hungry 
world. But what we do.here speak of is the no less marvel- 
ous skill with which the beautiful tale is told; how in a few 
brilliant strokes scene after scene is painted—the cruel conver- 
sation of the brethren, the prisoner in the well, the traveling 
caravan, the awful temptation from the woman of Egypt, the 
heroic triumph, the strange power to read dreams, the brilliant 
promotion after hope long deferred, the discomfiture of the 
brethren, the lordship over men that comes in the long run to 
the dreamer; and how behind all this checkered fortune lies a 
silent sorrow —that of an old man in a tent, yearning with tears 
for the son he thinks he will never see again; and how with the 
most consummate dramatic art we are told that when the old man 
saw the wagons which his son had sent to carry him, his spirit 
revived, and he said: “It is enough; Joseph my son is yet 
alive; I will go and see him before I die.” For clearness, sim- 
plicity, and truth there is no story to surpass a Hebrew story. 
And the oratory of the Bible is as great as its narrative. No 
literature has anything nobler to show than the speech of Judah 
before Joseph, when he pleads with a strangely winning power 
that he himself be kept in bonds instead of Benjamin, and that 
Benjamin be allowed to go back to his sorrow-laden father. 
‘We have a father, an old man, and a child of his age, a little 
one, and his brother is dead’’—this is a delicate touch worthy 
of Sophocles; his brother was standing before him—‘‘and he 
alone is left of his mother, and his father loveth him; and his 
life is bound up in the lad’s life; and if he should leave his 
father, his father would die.” Or think of the great speech of 
Stephen, when on trial for his life, with its splendid summary of 
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Hebrew history; or of Paul’s brave, tactful, courteous words 
before frantic Jewish crowds, and learned Greek courts, and 
stately Roman tribunals. 

In point of style, the prose of the Bible may fearlessly take 
its place alongside of the models of Greece and Rome. And if 
the prose, no less the poetry. True, there is nothing like a 
drama in the Bible, nothing more than remote suggestions 
thereof in Job and the Song of Songs; nor is there an epic. 
But many of the other great branches of poetry are nobly 
represented. There is the thrilling war ballad known as the 
Song of Deborah—the oldest long poem in the Bible: ‘Awake, 
awake, Deborah; awake, utter a song!” Men with such songs 
in their hearts might well go forth against the mighty. 

Then there are the plaintive stories of the elegiac. Was 
ever the strong love of friendship more beautifully sung than by 
the poet-king, who lamented for the mighty that had fallen upon 
the hills of Gilboa, swifter than eagles, stronger than lions? 
“Thy love to me was wonderful, passing the love of women.” 
Nor did those great strains of music die with the poets of the 
older time. More than a thousand years after David comforted 
himself on his harp for the loss of his Jonathan was another 
dirge lifted up; this time, of solemn joy over the fall of the 
cruel and beautiful city that had slain the prophets and the 
saints. ‘The voice of harpers and minstrels and flute-players 
and trumpeters shall be heard no more at all in thee; and no crafts- 
men of whatsoever craft shall be found any more at all in thee; 
and the voice of the millstone shall be heard no more at all in 
thee; and the voice of the bridegroom and of the bride shall be 
heard no more at all in thee.” 

In point of form and style, then, the Bible is in some ways 
greater than other literatures. For while in many cases they 
can only make their appeal to a trained and cultured taste, the 
Bible, besides doing that, can also speak to a little child. 
One might indeed say it has always the little child in view, as 
the Master himself had. 

If the form of the Bible is worthy, no less is the matter 
which it clothes. No claim too great could be made for the 
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magnificence of its theme, the high seriousness of purpose with 
which it returns to that theme, now in history or biography, now 
in prayer or prophecy, now in gospel or epistle ; or for its power 
to see and interpret the deep things of the human heart. To 
minds jaded with weak literature, or lives that are growing 
insipid through lack of purpose and ideal, the Bible comes as a 
tonic. It helps us to feel that there is more in the world than 
the things that we can count and weigh, and that our little lives 
have a larger destiny than we may have dreamed. Sometimes 
it lays its weird spell upon us, and we tremble as we see ourselves 
alone in a spiritual world, and among presences with whose 
reality we feel that we must reckon. 
“In thoughts from the visions of the night, 
When deep sleep falleth on men, 
Fear came upon me and trembling, 
Which made all my bones to shake. 
Then a spirit passed before my face, 
The hair of my flesh stood up. 
It stood still, but I could not discern the appearance thereof. 
A form was before mine eyes. 
There was silence, and I heard a voice.” 

Or take the wonderful picture of Jeremiah standing alone, . 
saved and triumphant, in a world desolated by its own vice and 
folly. ‘‘I beheld the earth, and lo! it was waste and void; and 
the heavens, and they had no light. I beheld the mountains, 
and lo! they trembled, and all the hills moved to and fro. I 
beheld, and lo! there was no man, and all the birds of the 
heavens were fled.” Or again, who with any touch of poetry in 
his heart has not trembled as he listened to the eerie noise in 
the desolate valley of Ezekiel’s vision, and saw bone creeping 
up to bone, and flesh and skin coming upon them, and those 
lifeless things, lying there like sleeping men, till the breath of 
life came into them, and they stood upon their feet, an exceeding 
great army? These passages display extraordinary descriptive 
power; but the point on which we now insist is their power to 
usher us into another world than that in which we live and move. 
Their almost uncanny impressions and vague possibilities haunt 
us, as we are haunted by the apparition that suddenly visited 
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the upper room, not indeed to terrify, but to reassure with a 
message of peace. 

This sense of a beyond is the most characteristic thing in the 
Bible, as it is in all literature that is great. True wisdom con- 
sisted for the Hebrew in seeing life in this larger light, and in 
taking its unseen things into solemn account. It was a wise 
man who said that the fear of the Lord was the beginning of 
wisdom, and thus swung the door open to a life of larger possi- 
bility and deeper inspiration. It was this fixing of the eye upon 
the ampler things of life, this refusal to bind it up with the 
things that are seen and temporal, this seeing of the Invisible 
One, as the Bible puts it, that explains the moral heroism of the 
Bible’s great men. It inspired a Moses to challenge and 
denounce a Pharaoh, a Jeremiah and an Amos to speak unwel- 
come messages to kings and courtiers, a John the Baptist to 
condemn a prince, a Christ to say, ‘‘Woe unto you, hypocrites!” 

Now we can see in what sense the Bible is a criticism of life. 
It takes life as it finds it, with all the checkered brilliance that 
life has in the East, and it gives it back to us transfigured after a 
fashion which would have made Plato’s heart rejoice. It takes 
the simple things of life—eating and drinking, marrying and 
giving in marriage, the romance of love and the tragedy of hate, 
the traveling to a far country, and the dwelling in peace in 
shepherds’ tents, with flocks and herds. It lavishes upon the 
recital of these things the charm of a rich, yet incomparably 
simple style; and yet it compels you to feel that these things are 
not there for their own.sake, but are the visible and shining 
symbols of another world. Thus the Bible could not be petty, 
far less frivolous, for it sees all things in the light of eternity. 
And is not that precisely the function of all great literature — 
of all philosophy, of Greek tragedy, of Shakespeare? ‘We are 
such stuff as dreams are made on.” 

Now, this belief in the vastness of the issues raised by human 
ife sends the Hebrew thinker to its problems with the deep 
desire to look them fairly in the face. He was vexed, as was 
his Greek brother, by the riddle of existence; and it was often 
only by fighting his doubts that he gathered strength. Many a 
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psalmist has wrestled with doubt till his feet slipped and he 
fainted—fainted into the arms of God. And many a man in 
the Preacher’s day, if not the Preacher himself, had doubted 
whether virtue were worth while. But the great tragedy of the 
struggle of a soul with its own doubt, and with the cruel but 
well-meaning commonplaces of society, finds everlasting expres- 
sion in the book of Job. He does not pretend fully to under- 
stand the mystery of pain. But he suffers and is strong, and 
bows in faith before that which is greater than he. ‘I call this 
book,” says Carlyle, ‘‘one of the grandest things ever writ- 
ten with pen. One feels, indeed, as if it were not Hebrew. 
Such a noble universality. A noble book; all men’s book! It 
is our first, oldest statement of the never-ending problem, man’s 
destiny and God’s ways with him here on this earth. Grand in 
its sincerity, in its simplicity.” 

Again, the sense that there is a power above us shaping our 
ends imparts to history a great sense of purpose. In the Bible 
we see more clearly than elsewhere that events do not merely 
happen; they march on to a divine event; and this deep sense 
of purpose is what is needed for the interpretation of history 
today. This purpose sometimes works itself out as Nemesis, an 
idea which has as firm a place in the Bible as in AZschylus. You 
see it when Jacob, who had deceived his father by impersonating 
his brother, finds himself years afterward face to face with a 
wife who has been forced to impersonate her sister. You see it 
in the brethren who shut Joseph up in the well, and years after- 
ward were themselves put by him into ward. The Bible creates 
or strengthens in us the feeling that there is a great power wrest- 
ling with us—call it Fate or Nemesis, or what you will; the 
Bible calls it God—which will entangle the sinner in his sin and, 
sooner or later, though it may be very late, satisfy the clamant 
conscience of mankind. 

It is the Bible, too, that has created all the ideals that are 
dear to the heart of the world. We speak with pride of the 
empire; and many all but worship the imperial idea. All the 
truth that is in that idea was anticipated by the Bible two mil- 
lenniums ago; and the anticipation was nobler than our idea of 
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it. For that little people of Israel, with their almost harborless 
sea, had the daring to believe in a federation of the world, in 
which all people that on earth do dwell would unitedly devote 
themselves to the highest and best, making no false distinctions 
between Jew and gentile, Greek and barbarian, white man and 
negro, bond and free. Theirs was a dream more generous than 
ours. 

So it is with all the ideas that are shaping modern society for 
good. The Bible teaches no less emphatically than Plato that 
the organism which we call society will only do its most perfect 
work when every member is doing that for which he is fitted, 
and yielding himself, without fear or haste or jealousy, to that 
larger life to which it is the peculiar glory of man to contribute. 
It is the Bible that insists that the highest life is not that which 
is ministered unto, but which ministers, and moves noiselessly 
about girt with a towel for all manner of humble and unselfish 
service. 

One word is surely due to the moral power and beauty of the 
Bible. It is not too much to demand of the books which are 
to shape the ideas and imaginations of our children at school, 
and of our young men at the university, that they be morally 
healthy. Yet can that be said of all the books that stand in 
our classical programs? Is it too much to say that an inti- 
mate knowledge of Roman satire or Greek comedy stains the 
innocence and purity of the soul? But the Bible never deals 
with vice without forcing us to feel how hideous and awful it is, 
how strong men have been slain by it, and its steps are the 
pathway to hell. It is surely of the highest moment that, in the 
years when the mind is plastic and responsive, it may be molded 
by a literature which is an earnest rebuke to all that is base, and 
an unbroken call to whatsoever things are pure and honorable 
and of good report. 

Nor must it ever be forgotten that in the man Christ Jesus 
the real and the ideal are completely reunited. If the Hebrews 
came no nearer than other nations to the realization of a perfect 
state, they yet present us, in the fulness of the times, with a 
perfect Man, so symmetrical in his character and so catholic in 
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his sympathy that he has won the love of East and West, com- 
pelled the adoration of friend and the homage of foe, One who 
has shaped history, explained life, transfigured death, inspired 
men and movements, created nations, reformations, revolutions — 
nothing less, in short, than a new heaven and a new earth. No 
study of life or history can be adequate, or even rational, which 
leaves out of account its greatest figure, with the literature and 
the history which prepared the way before him, and in the light 
of which alone he, and even we, are fully intelligible. 

How truly the Bible reflects the deepest moods of the human 
heart, and how tenderly it voices the still sad music of human- 
ity! Every book that has lived has in it a deep note of pathos 
somewhere; nor is that note wanting in the Bible, which knows 
of a keener sorrow than that known to the pagan heart. It 
could, indeed, meet that sorrow with a joy—and here is the Bible’s 
uniqueness—a joy which to the Greek thinkers, and even to 
Goethe, looking back over a singularly rich and varied experi- 
ence, seemed but an impossible dream. But the pathos is there, 
too. Its mellow light glistens from those jewels five words long, 
which remind us of the sad and stately words of many a Latin 
hexameter: ‘‘Sunt lacrimae rerum et mentem mortalia tangunt ;”’ 
‘“‘Few and evil have the days of the years of my life been;” 
‘We spend our years as a tale that is told;” “Here we have no 
continuing city;’’ “Now we see in a mirror, darkly ;” “There 
remaineth, therefore, a rest;’’ ‘‘We wept when we remembered 
Zion ;’’ “The fashion of this world passeth away.” 

Far as the East is distant from the West, in all that is abiding 
they are very near each other. The Bible has all the splendor of 
the East and the sanity of the West. It satisfies the rich and 
complex nature of man. It isthe key to history. And immeas- 
urably more than everything else has it made the world what it 
is today. 
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THE PARIS CONGRESS OF THE HISTORY OF RELIGION. 


By PROFESSOR NATHANIEL SCHMIDT, 
Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y. 


Ir was eminently fitting that the first International Congress of the 
History of Religion should be held in the old Sorbonne under the aus- 
pices of the Ecole pratique des Hautes Etudes of the University of Paris 
and in connection with the great exposition that so worthily sums up 
the progress of humanity as the century closes. The traditions of the 
past in this place impose obligations of leadership in theological 
thought; and the present assumes these obligations by offering more 
generous opportunities for the scientific study of the religions of man- 
kind than can be found anywhere else in the world. No portrayal of 
nineteenth-century civilization would be complete without a suggestion 
of that unity of spirit in the midst of diversity of religious beliefs that 
is now taking the place of age-long pride, prejudice, and animosity. 

The congress met on September 3 and continued its sessions until 
September 8. The list of members included over 350 names; there 
were more than 150 active participants; not less than sixty papers were 
read and discussed. Many races, nations, and religions were repre- 
sented. There were scholars from France and Germany, Italy and 
Switzerland, Hungary and Russia, Belgium and Holland, Sweden and 
Norway, England and America, Armenia, India, and Japan. There 
were Catholics and Protestants, Jews, Brahmins, Buddhists, and 
Muhammedans. In its catholicity the congress reminded one of the 
World’s Parliament of Religions. It differed, however, in many ways 
from that memorable assembly. There was no strong popular interest 
back of the congress at Paris, no representation of ecclesiastical bodies, 
no exhibit of creeds by believers, no placing of rival claims in alluring 
lights before eagerly sympathizing, astounded, or indignant audiences, 
no practical purpose affecting the relations of one religion to another. 
It was a meeting of scholars, with scholastic interests, in academic halls, 
far from the scenes of vital religious conflict and practical endeavor. 

This catholicand at the same time scientific character invites com- 
parison with the congresses of religion that have been held annually 
since 1893 in this country, and also with the religio-scientific congress 
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held at Stockholm three years ago. The former have been characterized 
by a devotion to scientific methods, but also by a manifest practical pur- 
pose to build up a religious fellowship based on a broader foundation 
than the various creeds permit. The charge against the latter that it 
was “‘apologetic”’ is scarcely borne out by the facts. But there seems to 
have been a certain warmth of religious feeling not so noticeable at 
Paris, possibly occasioned by the larger popular interest and the freedom 
to discuss the philosophy as well as the history of religion; and there 
certainly was a much smaller representation of non-Christian religions 
than at the great congress at Paris. 

This congress sought to limit itself to the history of religion, and 
by a vote declared its purpose to adhere to this policy for the future. 
When the mass of material is considered that legitimately falls under 
the head of history, and the difficulty of discussing any historic problem 
without introducing a modicum of philosophical speculation, this self- 
limitation may possibly justify itself. 

The congress was divided into eight sections, dealing respectively 
with (1) the religions of non-civilized peoples and ancient America, 
(2) the religions of the extreme East, (3) the religion of Egypt, (4) the 
Semitic religions, (5) the religions of India and Iran, (6) the religions 
of Greece and Rome, (7) the religions of the Germans, the Celts, and 
the Slavs, and (8) Christianity. 

On account of the large number of contributions, it seemed neces- 
sary to have all but half a dozen read at meetings of these sections. 
As a consequence, several interesting papers were often read at the 
same time; only few had an opportunity of addressing the whele con- 
gress; interest in one’s own specialty and immediate colleagues would 
often prevent contact with workers in other fields. It would perhaps 
have been better had all sessions been general, the religions divided 
upon the days of the week, three sessions held each day, a limit fixed 
to the discussions, and, whenever expedient, only carefully prepared 
résumés given. 

The papers presented will, when published, fill several volumes. 
Most of them will first appear in the Revue de l’histoire des religions. 
Those that will first reach the public will probably be the papers read 
in the general sessions. Among these were the important contributions 
by Senart on “ Buddhism and the Yoga,” and Goldziher on “Islam and 
Parsism.” The researches of the great Arabic scholar tended to show 
a larger Zarathushtrian influence on the development of Islam than has 
hitherto been assumed. Sabatier made a strong plea for the rights of 
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biblical criticism, its independence of philosophy, and its proper 
influence upon theology. If his historic sketch failed to do full justice 
.to Germany’s share, any treatise on the subject written on the other 
side the Rhine will more than rectify the erroneous impression. 
Marillier’s paper on “The Réle and Importance of Folklore in the 
Science of Religion” was highly suggestive. De Gubernatis spoke 
interestingly on “The Future of the Science of Religion,” and d’Alviella 
wisely on the “ Historical Relations between Religion and Morals.” 
A carefully prepared paper on “The Present Status of Instruction in 
the History of Religions” was presented by Jean Réville. 

Among the contributions read and discussed in the sections the 
following may be mentioned: Dela Grasserie met with much opposi- 
tion, in the first section, to his theory of totemism and his noteworthy 
suggestion that mysticism is a modified form of sexuality. The studies 
of special phases of Buddhism by Fujishima and Chikadzumi well illus- 
trated the capacity of Japanese scholars for scientific work. Sylvain 
Lévy and G. Oppert communicated their observations on Buddhism 
in Nepal made in recent visits to that country. The paper that made 
most stir in the Semitic and Egyptian sections, that held joint meet- 
ings, was presented by a physician, M. Garnault, and dealt with “The 
Word of the Living and the Word of the Dead.” It pointed out the réle 
ventriloquism has played in oracle-giving, necromancy, and prophecy. 
Capart discussed ‘“‘The Festival of Striking the Anu,” and Naville 
indicated his belief that the Egyptians entered the Nile valley from 
Punt. Offord suggested that Apollo Alasiotas was a Syrian god iden- 
tical with Ressef, transported to Cyprus. Pinches read a paper on 
“The Religion of the Babylonians 2000 B. C.,” and gave a résumé 
of one by Price sent to the congress on “The Pantheon of Gudea.” 
Philippe Berger discussed ‘‘The Conquest of Palestine” according to 
the Amarna tablets, drawing the conclusion that there had been a series 
of partial invasions before the final immigration under Moses. The 
present writer read a paper on “The Evolution of Religious Life in 
Arabia before Muhammed.” In the sixth section Cumont, Toutain, 
and Fourriére agreed that the most abundant and surest sources on the 
Mithra legend and cult are the famous bas-reliefs. Derenbourg pro- 
posed what seems a satisfactory interpretation of Taurobol and Criobol, 
as “The Bull of Baal” and “The Ram of Baal,” comparing the former 
with the himyaritic Shur Baalam recently discovered. 

Perhaps the most important contribution in the last section was 
that by Conybeare on “Animal Sacrifices in the Christian Churches.” 
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It presented evidence of the persistence of animal sacrifices in certain 
Christian communities in the East, particularly in Armenia. Albert 
Réville, who read the paper, pointed out that the Hellenic and Roman 
populations that were less zealous for sacrifices may have early separated 
the eucharist from the agape, and given the former a sacramental 
rather than sacrificial character, while the Armenian churches, to some 
extent, continued the original sacrifice. In a study of “The Influence 
of Essenism on Christianity” Klein maintained, as Hilgenfeld has also 
recently done, a historic connection between the Kenites, the Rechab- 
ites, and the Essenes. Cain’s vegetable offering in Gen., chap. 4, was 
regarded as showing the attitude of the Kenites on the subject of ani- 
mal sacrifices. Fries showed that Jesus probably believed in a spiritual 
resurrection, an entrance upon the eternal life immediately after death. 

The congress expressed its desire that the Buddhist churches in 
Japan unite with occidental scholars in creating a periodical, edited in 
European languages, with bibliographical notices of works published 
in Japan; that a report be presented by Marillier on the precise defi- 
nition of terms used in the history of religion, particularly in the 
case of non-civilized peoples; that a group of scholars prepare a bibli- 
ography of the Christian and Jewish literature in Arabic; that the 
attention of historians be directed to the liturgies, rites, and practices 


of the Christian churches that developed in the Orient beyond the 
influence of Greece and Rome; and that attention be given at the next 
congress to the relations that may have existed at the outset between 
Christianity and Buddhism. 

Albert Réville presided with dignity and grace. The eminent 
success of the congress was largely due to the unsparing efforts and 
exquisite tact of his son. The next congress will convene in 1904. 


CONSTRUCTIVE STUDIES IN THE LIFE OF CHRIST 


By ERNEST D. BURTON and SHAILER MATHEWS, 
The University of Chicago. 


PART VIlI—(continued). 
THE PASSION WEEK. 
FROM THE FINAL ARRIVAL IN JERUSALEM UNTIL THE RESURRECTION. 


CHAPTER XXX. 


CONFLICT WITH THE JEWISH RULERS, FORESHADOWING THE END. 
- §123. Christ’s authority challenged. 
Matt. 21 : 23-27. Mark 11 : 27-33. Luke 20: 1-8. 
$124. Three parables of warning. 
Matt. 21 : 28—22:14. Mark 12: 1-12. Luke 20: 9-19. 
§125. Three questions by the Jewish rulers. 
Matt. 22: 15-40. Mark 12: 13-34. Luke 20: 20-40. 
§ 126. Christ’s unanswerable question. 
Matt. 22: 41-46. Mark 12: 35-37. Luke 20 : 41-44. 
§127. The discourse against the scribes and Pharisees. 
Matt., chap. 23. Mark 12: 38-40. Luke 20 : 45-47. 
282. Notes on §123, Mark 11 : 27~-33.—Vs. 27, “the chief priests,” 
etc.: the three classes here named constituted the Sanhedrin, which 
thus officially took up the attack on Jesus. Vs. 28, “these things” : 
the reference is doubtless especially to the cleansing of the temple. 
Vs. 29, ‘I will ask of you one question”: Had their question not 
been insincere, as their answer to his shows it was, Jesus would doubt- 
less have answered them very differently. The answer he gave silenced 
them and left him with the prestige of victory. Yet it contained also 
a real reply to their question. John had neither the authorization of 
other rabbis or the Sanhedrin, nor the authentication of signs from 
heaven. The character of his message was the evidence of his mission, 
and the people generally recognized him as a prophet (vs. 32). Had 
the leaders of the people been willing to accept such evidence as this, 
they would have recognized both the prophetic authority of John and 
the messianic authority of Jesus. It was their blindness to evidence 
_ of this kind that prevented their believing John and accepting Jesus. 
If they had believed John, they must also have accepted Jesus, because 
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the mission of both was attested by the same kind of moral evidence, 
as well as because John testified to Jesus. Notice, in passing, the hold 
John still had upon the people (vs. 32). It continued for years. See 
Acts 19: I-7. 

{[ 283. Notes on § 124, Mark 12: 1-12.— The parable here given has 
to do, not with a simple truth or duty, but with the kingdom of God 
as such. Its details are therefore of significance. The vineyard is the 
kingdom of God ; its owner is God ; the servants are the prophets ; the 
son is Jesus ; the wicked husbandmen are the Jews. The chief teach- 
ing is plain and is stated in vss. 9, 10: the Jews in refusing to listen to 
the prophets and Jesus had brought upon themselves divine punishment, 
and, as is distinctly stated in Matthew’s account (21: 43), the kingdom 
of God was to be taken from them and given to the gentiles (vs. 10). 
The scriptural quotation enforces this lesson of the parable. (Matt. 
21: 44 was probably added by some copyist from Luke 20: 18, where 
Luke has characteristically added it as his own comment upon the 
quotation of Jesus.) The displacement of the Jews by the gentiles 
was a divine act. ‘That the announcement of it by Jesus should rouse 
the hostility of the leaders of the Jews (vs. 12) is easy to understand. 
They saw that he was attacking their faithlessness to their divinely 
appointed duty, just as before he had rebuked their profanation of the 
temple. Again their only reply was to plot violence. 

“| 284. Notes on §124, Matt. 21 : 28—22 : 14.— Matthew has here 
grouped three parables of warning addressed by Jesus to the religious 
leaders of his people. The second, that of the unfaithful keepers of 
the vineyard, is that of Mark 12:1-12; the first is peculiar to 
Matthew; and the third is, in part, parallel with that of Luke 14: 15- 
24. All three are concerned with the relations of different classes of 
people to the kingdom of God. 

The lesson of the parable of the Two Brothers (vss. 28-32) is 
explicitly stated by Jesus in vss. 31, 32: the religious leaders, because 
of their refusal to accept the Baptist’s call to repentance, were showing 
themselves less ready to receive the kingdom of God than members of 
the most abandoned classes who had obeyed his call (cf Luke 7: 29, 
30). Promises are less true indications of character than actions. 
Notice again the high estimate Jesus puts upon John the Baptist. 

On the parable of the Vineyard see § 283. 

The parable of the Marriage Feast. Vs. 3, “to call them that were 
bidden”: It is customary among the Arabs to send out two invita- 
tions. For those who have accepted the first to decline the second is 
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tantamount to a declaration of war or blood-feud. This custom is 
very ancient and explains the anger of the king (vs. 7). The declina- 
tion of his second invitation was evidence of treason. Through vs. 
10 the parable has the same teaching as that of Luke 14: 15-24 (see 
{| 236). It is not clear whether or not the addition in vss. 11-14 is a 
separate parable. If, as some say, it was customary for rich men to 
keep special garments to be worn at their feasts, not to take the gar- 
ment offered would be to insult the host. But such a supposition is, 
after all, not necessary for the teaching of the parable. In any case, 
a man who makes no preparation for a formal dinner must hold its 
giver cheap. The application is, therefore, plain: the generosity of 
God cannot, with safety, be treated contemptuously. Though men 
are to enter the kingdom from the least likely classes, it itself is not 
to lose anything of the honor due it. A man cannot sin because 
grace abounds. Vs. 13 has no reference to hell, but to the crowd of 
persons who had been refused access to the lighted banquet hall, and 
who stood about in disappointment and rage. By analogy, however, it 
suggests the loss and miserable disappointment of those who are not 
members of the kingdom of God, and therefore cannot share in its 
blessings. 

285. Notes on §125, Mark 12: 13-34.—-Vs. 13, “ Herodians” : 
those who favored the rule of the Herodian family. Under ordinary 
circumstances they were cordially hated by the Pharisees. The union 
of the two groups in opposition to Jesus shows how dangerous his influ- 
ence was judged by them to be. ‘ Tocatch him in talk”’: 7. ¢., to force 
from him some treasonable, blasphemous, or foolish answer, which 
would give them an excuse for arresting him. Luke 20: 20 enlarges 
upon the method of their procedure. Vs. 14. These words, though 
probably insincere, were none the less a good characterization of Jesus 
as ateacher. A less balanced person than he would have been flattered 
by them into giving the direct answer the questioners wanted. Vs. 15. 
To appreciate the full force of this question as to the tribute it is neces- 
sary to remember that Jesus was now in Judea, which, unlike Galilee, 
was subject and paid taxes directly to Rome. “ Penny”: a denarius. 
Many have been preserved. They have the head and name of the 
emperor stamped upon them. Vs. 17. The use of Roman money by 
the Jews reflected the fact that they were actually under Roman rule 
and protection, and committed them to an admission of Roman sover- 
eignty. They, therefore, owed their recognized governors taxes. 
That the use of the Roman coins did carry with it such an admission 
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is to be seen in the fact that in their revolt the Jews stamped out the 
face and name of Cesar. To make of this saying a summary of the 
relations of church and state is to find in it something remote from 
Jesus’ purpose. That in giving an answer of which his enemies could 
not lay hold to his injury he should have reminded them of their 
obligation to the government to which they were in fact subject (thus 
implying that the true kingdom of God was not national), and should 
also have recalled them to their forgotten duties to God, is wholly in 
accordance with his character as a moral and religious teacher. That 
he should have recognized the legitimacy of government was in accord 
with his entire spirit. Jesus was as far as possible from being a gentle 
anarchist. (See MatTuews, Social Teaching of Jesus, chap. 5.) It is 
not always or often necessary for the members of the kingdom of God 
to turn revolutionists. The watchword of the Christian is not “ My 
rights,” but “‘ My duties.” 

Vs. 18 introduces a question that has proved puzzling to others 
than the Jews. The Sadducees believed in no resurrection, and their 
question was intended to show the absurdity of such a belief. On 
their assumption that the resurrection consisted in a reéstablishment 
of the present physical life—a belief that is not even yet quite out- 
grown — it was unanswerable. Jesus attacks, not the question, but the 
assumption. Vs. 19, ‘Moses wrote,” etc.: Deut. 25:5,6; cf Gen. 
38:8. This brother-in-law (Levirate) marriage was common among 
the Semitic peoples. Vs. 24. The two sources of the Sadducees’ error 
are still the sources of false teachings. Vs. 25, “are as angels’: do 
not live an earthly, bodily life. This is the only distinct teaching: 
of Jesus as regards the form of the risen dead. It is entirely in accord 
with that of Paul in 1 Cor., chap. 15. Luke (20:34-36) elaborates 
the thought. Resurrection is not mere reanimation of dead bodies. 
Vs. 26. Not content with this express teaching as to resurrection, 
Jesus goes on to show that immortality (which was what the Sadducees 
really denied and because of this denied the resurrection) was involved 
in the Old Testament. ‘The book of Moses”’: 7. ¢., the Pentateuch ; 
Jesus was using the current title and was not thinking of questions of 
authorship. “The bush”: 2. e., the section of the Pentateuch con- 
taining the story of the burning bush, Exod.,chap. 3. Vss. 26,27. The 
argument is either (1) purely formal (turning on the implied tense of 
an unexpressed verb, and valid only as addressed to men accustomed 
themselves to argue after this fashion); God says, “I am the God” of 
those long since dead ; but “ God is the God of the living ;” therefore 
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the patriarchs were still alive, possessed of immortality ; or (2) rests 
on the attitude of God to men implied in the words, “I am the God,” 
etc.: the eternal God, in his love for the patriarchs (and for all good 
men), could not have allowed them to perish utterly. The eternity 
of a loving Father thus implies the immortality of loving children. 

Vss. 28-34 are less controversial than their parallel in Matthew 
(22: 34-40). The question of the scribe (vs. 28) was one frequently 
asked. In vss. 29-31 Jesus gives the customary answer of the rabbis. 
It cannot be improved as a summary of human duties. It was 
nothing new, for it was quoted from Deut. 6:5 and Lev. 19:18. In 
Matt. 22:40 Jesus adds the teaching that in such “love” is summed 
up the law and the prophets. It was his “ new commandment” (John 
13:34} 15:11-17). Vss. 32, 33 show the honesty of the scribe, and 
his perception of the relative value in religion of inward character and 
outward ceremonial. It was this that led to the remark of Jesus, vs. 
34. A man who could make such distinctions had grasped one of the 
greatest elements of the teaching of Jesus. ‘And no man after that 
durst ask him any question”: The plan of the Sanhedrin had failed. 
Jesus thereupon assumed the offensive. 

{| 286. Notes on § 126, Mark 12:35-37.—-In these verses Jesus 
attacks the current belief that the Christ was to be the “son of David,” 
in the commonly accepted sense, 2. ¢., a political ruler. His argument 
is ad hominem against the scribes. ‘The purpose of the question is both 
to break the prestige of the scribes as religious teachers, and to develop 
by contrast Jesus’ own conception of messiahship as something unpoliti- 
cal. Vs. 36. The quotation is from Ps. 110, which all Jews believed to 
be written by David. The point of the argument is clear: David’s 
words would make the Messiah greater than his son. Any teaching 
as to the Messiah, therefore, should make him something more than 
a Jewish king. Thus again Jesus makes a Jewish hope universal by 
removing its purely Jewish element. Messianism remained, but not 
that of the rabbis, centering about national deliverance and glory, but 
that of Jesus, looking toward divine deliverance from sin and the 
establishment of a regenerate humanity in which men should be 
brothers because they were sons of God. No wonder the common 
people heard such an enemy of religious monopoly gladly. 

{[287. Notes on §127, Matt., chap. 23.—In place of the very brief 
warning against the scribes, which Mark and Luke report at this point, 
Matthew has an extended discourse largely addressed directly to the 
Pharisees. Portions of this discourse (see, ¢. g., vss. 4, 6, 13, 23-25, 29, 
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34-36) are found also in Luke, especially in his chap. 11 (with vss. 
37-39 &f. also Luke 13:34, 35), but much of it is given by Matthew 
only (vss. 2, 3, 8-12, 15-22, 27, 28). 

Vs. 2, “the scribes and the Pharisees sit in Moses’ seat”: they 
are the teachers and leaders of the people; however faulty their con- 
duct, on them rests the responsibility of guiding this generation. Vs. 
3, “all things,” etc.: the emphasis, of course, is on zo¢ doing after their 
works. Yet it remains that Jesus does enjoin the following of their 
teaching. And this can only mean that he did not desire to bring 
about an abrupt break with the past, but, recognizing that the majority 
of the people must always follow the leaders of thought, desired not 
that men should suddenly break away from the teachings of the 
scribes, but should follow them till, under the influence of his own 
teaching and of providential circumstances, better leaders should arise. 
Vs. 4, “they bind heavy burdens,” etc.: burdensome duties which 
the scribes endeavored to impose upon men, such as punctilious 
tithing, discrimination of clean and unclean foods, minute sabbath 
regulations (cf. Acts 15:10). ‘“ Will not move them”: not, will not 
themselves keep these regulations, but give no help to others whose 
circumstances may make the keeping of them far more difficult. Vs. 
5; of. Matt. 6:1-18. Vss. 8-12 inculcate the spirit of humility and 
mutual service as against that of selfish pride and ambition (cf. Mark 
10:42-45). The injunctions of vss. 8—-1o must be interpreted in the 
light of this fact. 

The words of vss. 13-36 addressed /o the Pharisees do not neces- 
sarily imply that they were present on this occasion ; the words may 
rather be intended to be taken as rhetorical apostrophe. Many of 
these sayings are reported by Luke (chap. 11) as spoken at a Pharisee’s 
table. Vs. 13, “neither suffer ye them that are entering”: by throw- 
ing their influence as religious teachers against Jesus, they dissuaded 
men from accepting the truth. Vs. 15, “twofold more a son of hell 
than yourselves”: the Pharisees, having no clear conception of the 
spirituality of religion, made converts to Judaism who came without 
any spiritual change, and from various unworthy motives ; and such a 
man was not only no better for having changed his religion, he was 
worse, and often worse than the men who converted him. Of course 
not all proselytes were of this character. Many were drawn by a true 
apprehension of the truth of Judaism. Cf here Mark 12:40 (= vs. 14 
of Matthew in the common version), and notice how severely in this 
verse and vss. 13, 15 Jesus denounces those who, setting themselves 
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up as the especial representatives of religion, were in reality wicked 
men. Cf. Malachi’s denunciation of “ worship and wickedness” (Mal., 
chaps. 1, 2). 

Vss. 16-22 refer to the casuistry of the scribes by which, under 
guise of making fine moral distinctions, they converted the law against 
breaking oaths (Lev. 19:12; Numb. 30:2) into a device for justifying 
themselves in the breaking of promises. See the slightly different but 
essentially similar instances referred to in Matt. 5: 33-37. Both here 
and there Jesus insists that all such evasions are mischievous and vain, 
since any oath is really an oath by Jehovah, 7. ¢., involves an appeal to 
him, since all is his (vs. 21). In Matt. 5: 33-37 he bids men swear 
not at all, but speak the truth and faithfully keep what is said. On 
vss. 23-36 see 4 227, and on vss. 37-39 see 4232. It is impossible 
to say with certainty when and where this sad lament over Jerusa- 
lem was uttered, but inasmuch as this chapter (Matt. 23) is apparently 
made up of sayings of Jesus which he uttered at different times, and 
which the evangelist gathered together in one place in order to show 
Jesus’ stern attitude toward the hypocrisy of the scribes, the position 
of Luke seems to be preferable. Time and place are in any case of 
little importance compared with the significance of the utterance itself. 


“288. Questions and Suggestions for Study.—(1)* How 
did Jesus meet the question of the Sanhedrin as to his authority? 
(2) Would he have answered honest inquirers in the same way? 
(3)* How did his question convey an answer to theirs? What is 
the basis of the authority of Jesus? 

(4)* What three parables of warning does Matthew record 
as addressed by Jesus to the Jews? (5) State the substance 
and meaning of each as it applied to the Jews then. (6) Put 
the teaching of each in general terms applicable to all times, 
and suggest applications to our own day. (7) What feeling 
and purpose did these parables rouse in the Jews? 

(8)* What were the three questions by which his enemies 
hoped to embarrass Jesus? (g)* In answering them, what does 
Jesus teach as to politics? (10)* What as to the resurrection? 
(11)* What as to the chief duties of men? 

(12)* What question did Jesus ask the scribes? (13) What 
was the point of his argument? (14) In his use of the Old 
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Testament, does Jesus attempt to give definite teaching as to the 
authorship of its various books? (15) Should we have to 
change our interpretation of Jesus’ teaching as to the character 
of the Messiah or our estimate of the effectiveness of his argu- 
ment for the scribes to whom he spoke, if we should discover 
that Ps. 110 was not written by David? 

(16)* Name some of the vices for which Jesus denounced 
the Pharisees. (17) Do such vices exist today? In what form 
do we need to be on our guard against them? (18) What is the 
remedy for Phariseeism? (19) Why did Jesus bid men follow 
the éeachings of the scribes? (20) Was Jesus a revolutionist or 
an iconoclast in religion? in morals? in politics ? 

{| 289. Constructive Work.—Write chap. xxx of your “Life of 
Christ,” bringing out as clearly as possible the real causes of differ- 
ence and point at issue between Jesus and the Jewish rulers, discrimi- 
nating as far as may be the different elements which now united in 
opposing him. Make it clear what Jesus’ attitude to the nation was. 

{| 290. Supplementary Topics for Study. 

1. The basis of Jesus’ authority to cleanse the temple. 

2. Jesus’ attitude toward the temple and its services. 

3. The relation of the Jewish state to Rome, as the background of 
the question about tribute. 

4. Different ideas among the Jews concerning life after death. 


SALMOND, Christian Doctrine of Immortality; CHARLES, Critical History of the 
Doctrine of a Future Life. 


5. The teaching of Jesus concerning immortality and resurrection. 


CHAPTER XXXI. 


JESUS’ LAST WORDS IN THE TEMPLE. 
§128. The widow’s two mites. 
Mark 12:41-44. Luke 21:1-4. 
§129. Gentiles seeking Jesus. John 12: 20-36. 
§130. The Jews’ rejection of Christ. John 12: 37-50. 
§[291. Notes on §128, Mark 12:41-44.—Vs. 41, “over against 
the treasury”: in the so-called court of the women, along the side 
of which were the trumpet-shaped vessels to receive the gifts of 
the people. ‘Cast money into the treasury ”: free-will offerings 
for the temple, apparently. Vs. 42, “two mites”: about equal to- 
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two-fifths of a cent, or about one-fortieth of a laborer’s day’s wages. 
Vs. 43, “cast in more than they all”: as always, Jesus’ estimate of 
men and their actions is based on the state of heart which these 
actions reflect. The widow’s gift, for the reason given in vs. 44, rep- 
resented more devotion of heart to the interests of religion than that 
of any of the rich that gave much. 

{ 292. Notes on § 129, John 12 : 20-36.—Vs. 20, “Greeks”: gen- 
tiles, yet, as appears from the words “among those that went up to 
worship at the feast,” gentiles who had become worshipers of Jehovah, 
but probably not circumcised proselytes. Cf the case of Cornelius, 
Acts 10:1, 2. Vs. 21, “to Philip”: why to him we cannot tell. 
Philip and Andrew are among the disciples of whom this gospel 
speaks more than once; perhaps they were associated with John in 
later years. Vs. 22, “they tell Jesus”: Whether Jesus actually saw 
the Greeks is left unsaid, the writer’s interest being in the words 
of Jesus occasioned by this request. But we cannot doubt that he 
granted the request. Vs. 23, “the hour is come that the Son of man 
should be glorified”: viz., by being accepted by men, as the com- 
ing of these Greeks suggested that he would be. Vs. 24, “except a 
grain of wheat fall into the ground and die, it abideth alone” : this is 
the other side of the truth which at once presents itself to Jesus’ mind. 
He is to be glorified, but only through dying. The path to the suc- 
cess of his mission is the path of self-devotion, which is for him the 
path of death. Vs. 25, “‘he that loveth his life loseth it”: cf Mark 8: 34, 
35, and notice how there and here Jesus passes from the necessity of 
his own death to the general principle that applies to all. ‘ Hateth 
his life in this world”’: ¢. e., counts continuing to live this present bodily 
life as a matter of little consequence compared with the attainment of 
eternal life, as even hateful to him if it cost him eternal life. This is 
not simply a maxim of prudence, foregoing a little life to gain a 
longer one. The two words translated “life” are different words, the 
first denoting physical existence and its accompanying opportunities 
and possibilities, the second denoting the existence of a moral being 
according to God’s ideal for such existence. He that loves the former 
thing and clings to it loses it by failing to make the highest use of it. 
He that, counting it worthless in itself, is ready to surrender it, really 
saves it, and through it attains eternal life, z. ¢., fellowship with God 
(f. John 17:3), which is in its nature endless. Vs. 26, “if any 
man serve me, let him follow me”: cf again Mark 8:34. “And 
where I am, there shall my servant be also”: these words are 
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usually understood as a promise of heavenly bliss, but perhaps rather 
mean that, in his suffering and self-sacrifice, the disciple shall share 
with him (cf Mark 10:39; Matt. 10:24, 25; John 15:18-21), the 
promise of reward being first expressed in the words, “ him will the 
Father honor.” Vs. 27, ‘now is my soul troubled”: in view of the 
thought of the death he was to die. To the last and increasingly 
Jesus shrank with dread from his death at the hands of his people. 
“Father, save me from this hour”: a prayer expressing his natural 
desire not to be put to death by sinful men; not to have shrunk 
from this, in view of the sin that was involved in it for men, would 
itself have been sinful. ‘ But for this cause came I to this hour”: 
dreadful as it is, it is nevertheless duty ; and this is the other side of 
his desire; and hence the petition, “ Father, glorify thy name.” Vs. 
30, “not for my sake, but for your sakes”: the voice doubtless had 
for him a significance in strengthening him to endure what he had to 
endure ; but the people needed even more than he to learn that his 
death was not God’s reprobation of him, but the achievement of God’s 
own purpose. Vs. 31, “now is the judgment of this world: now 
shall the prince of this world be cast out”: in its rejection of Jesus the 
world pronounces sentence on itself, and in the apparent triumph of 
the prince of evil he is himself defeated. Through his own death Jesus 
will overcome the evil of the world, and will (vs. 33) “draw all men 
unto” himself. Vs. 34, “how sayest thou, the Son of man must be 
lifted up”: Jesus’ self-designation, “the Son of man,” was still a per- 
plexing one to the people. Since his triumphal entry they knew that he 
claimed to be the Christ, but with their idea of the Christ they did not 
see how he could also expect to die. So they ask whether perhaps after 
all the title ‘Son of man” indicates that he is not the Christ, but 
some other personage unknown to them. Vss. 35, 36, “while ye have 
the light,” etc.: words of solemn exhortation and warning. Vs. 36, 
“departed and hid himself from them”: with these words John marks 
the close of Jesus’ public ministry to the Jews. There remains only 
his intercourse with his disciples and his oft-predicted death and 
resurrection. 

{{ 293. Notes on § 130, John 12 : 37—50.—Vss. 37-43 are the evangel- 
ist’s summary of the results of Jesus’ ministry in Jerusalem, so far as 
winning adherents is concerned, and his explanation of the fact. In 
general, they did not believe on him (vs. 37); yet many, even of the 
rulers, did believe (vs. 42), but did not dare profess it. This unbelief 
was in accordance with the character of the Jewish people, as Isaiah 
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described it long ago (vss. 38-40; ¢f. Stephen’s similar characteriza- 
tion of the nation, Acts 7:51, 52). But that the evangelist did not 
mean that they were therefore not responsible for their conduct is 
clear from vss. 42, 43. 

Vss. 44-50 are either the evangelist’s summary of Jesus’ whole 
message to the people, or they should stand before vs. 36. Cf 4 206. 
Standing after vs. 36, they cannot be understood as words actually 
uttered by Jesus on a specific occasion. The central thought of the 
paragraph, that Jesus came as God’s representative, not to judge the 
world, but to bring light and salvation, and that he who receives him 
receives the Father that sent him and attains eternal life, makes it in 
fact a summary of his whole mission and message. 


{| 294. Questions and Suggestions for Study.—(1) Tell the 
story of Jesus in the treasury. (2)* What element of Jesus’ 
character does the event illustrate? (3) What instruction does 
it carry for us? (4)* What did the coming of the Greeks who 
desired to see Jesus first suggest to his mind? (5) What other 
thought quickly followed it in his mind? (6)* What great 
principle did he set forth in this connection (John 12:24)? 


(7)* Does this principle apply to his life only, or to all men? 
(8) Explain John 12:25. (9) Explain vs. 26. (10)* What 
do you learn concerning Jesus’ character and relation to God 
from the two petitions of his prayer in vss. 27, 28? (11) What 
concerning prayer from the whole incident? (12)* What does 
Jesus mean by “the judgment of this world” in vs. 31? (13) 
What does he mean by being “lifted up” and by “drawing all 
men” to him? What connection is there between the two? 
“(14)* What does this whole incident show as to Jesus’ attitude 
toward his death, and his thought about its significance? Think 
this through carefully and state it as accurately as you can. 
(15) Explain the perplexity and question of the people in vs. 
34. (16) What is the meaning and purpose of Jesus’ warning 
in vss. 35, 36? 
(17)* Are the words of John 12: 37-43 those of Jesus or of 
the evangelist? (18)* What is the writer’s explanation of the 
failure of the Jews to receive Jesus? (19) Are vss. 44-50 
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words of Jesus actually uttered by Jesus at this time? If not, 
what are they? (20)* Write out a careful summary of what 
Jesus says in these verses, and consider whether it in fact sum- 
marizes his whole message to men. (21) In view of what Jesus 
here says, can any one of us justify ourselves either in rejecting 
him or in treating him with indifference? What ought to be 
our attitude to him ? 

{| 295. Constructive Work.—Write chap. xxxi of your “Life of 
Christ,” bringing out with clearness Jesus’ last message to the Jews in 
the temple, and conceiving and stating as clearly as you can the 
precise situation at the close of his public ministry to the nation. 

{| 296. Supplementary Topics for Study. 

1. Jesus’ thought about the relation of the gospel to the gentiles. 

2. Jesus as the Light of the world: for his own generation; for the 
present day. 

3. The truth of Jesus’ claims in John 12: 44-50, as tested by sub- 
sequent history. 


CHRIST BEFORE PILATE.— Munxacsy 


and Workers. 


Dr. SAMUEL Ives Curtiss, of the Chicago Theological Seminary, 
contributes a paper upon the “High Place and Altar at Petra” to the 
Palestine Exploration Fund Quarterly Statement of October. 


THE Examiner of October 25, 1900, publishes the excellent inau- 
gural address of President Rush Rhees, of Rochester, formerly profes- 
sor of New Testament literature in Newton Theological Institution. 
Its subject is “The Modernizing of Liberal Culture.” 


C. T. Coates & Co. announce the publication of a new edition of 
the one-volume teachers’ edition of Smith’s Dictionary of the Bible, 
revised and edited by Rev. F. N. and M. A. Peloubet. We regret to 
say that in this dictionary the editors announce that all dates prior to 
the reign of David are in accordance with Usher’s system, as printed 
in our common Bible. 


In the Unitariaa church of Ann Arbor, Mich., there is being given 
a popular course of lectures for young people upon “The Growth of 
Christianity,” by Professor R. M. Wenley, of the University of Michi- 
gan, who speaks upon “The World into which Christianity Came ;” 
Hon. O. E. Butterfield, on “The Apostle Paul;” Judge W. D. Harri- 
man, on “The Greek Element.” 


One sign of the increasing interest in biblical study is to be seen 
in the organization of men’s clubs in city churches. Almost without 
exception these clubs have for a nucleus a group of men interested in 
studying the Bible, and almost without exception they number among 
their members those who would have little or no interest in an ordi- 
nary Sunday-school class. In view of the small number of men in 
our country churches, as shown by the report of President Hyde, of 
Bowdoin, to the state Congregational convention of Maine, it would 
seem as if the country churches ought to adopt the same means for 
interesting young men. Little or no organization is necessary, and 
experience has shown that almost the only prerequisite for success is an 
intelligent teacher who will lead men to understand the Bible in a 
rational way, and show them what connections its teachings have with 
the actual needs of business life. 
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WE regret to learn that the income of the Palestine Exploration 
Fund has been somewhat reduced, and that, unless immediate aid is 
received, there is danger that it will show a deficit of $1,500—a condi- 
tion of affairs which we cannot believe the friends of the fund will 
permit to exist. 


AT the time it was announced that the members of the Greek con- 
vent at Jerusalem were intending to put two ships upon the Dead Sea, 
there was a question in many men’s minds as to whether or not it 
would be permitted by the sultan, who claims the Jordan with its 
waters and lakes as private property. Now comes the word that the 
officers of the sultan will not permit the boats to be launched in the 
sea, on the ground that, even if the water were free, navigation would 
demand stations and warehouses on the shore! 


In the October Quarterly Statement of the Palestine Exploration 
Fund Dr. Bliss gives a sketch of its work, the full report being of 
necessity delayed. Most important work was done at Tell-es-Safi. 
Upon this he has discovered three monoliths, which both by their 
position and by their shape seem to indicate that the place had 
been one of the pre-Hebraic high places. Excavation upon the 
Tell was very difficult, from the fact that so much of its surface is 
covered by a village and a cemetery. The results have not been very 
satisfactory, although it is evident that important buildings were once 
at the place. The question as to whether it is the ancient Gath is by 
no means settled, but it is at least made no more unlikely. At present 
the work is going on at Tell-Sandahannah, a rather low mound per- 
haps 600 feet long and 450 feet wide. At present the explorers are 
tracing out fortifications, streets, and houses of a Greek town, and 
have found a great number of jar-handles, as well as a flooring con- 
taining many fragments of soft limestone covered with Greek writing. 
Apparently these are practice tablets of boys in school, and on some 
of these appear both the writing of the teacher and the copy of the 
pupil. At Tell-ej-Judeideh a large amount of excavation has been done, 
and perhaps 125,000 cubic feet of débris has beenexamined. The 
buildings unearthed were rude, but the débris was very rich in pottery, 
among which were a large number of jar-handles with royal stamps. 
Apparently the place was the site of a royal pottery, so various are the 
names of towns found upon the handles. Dr. Bliss, we regret to say, 
has been forced by his health to resign his position as agent of the 
fund. 


Potes and Opinions. 


An Unhappy Antithesis between the Teachings and the Life of Christ. — 
The Guardian of October 10, 1900, contains an abstract of a paper 
read by Canon J. Armitage Robinson at the first general meeting of 
the Society for Sacred Study in the diocese of London. In this 
paper Canon Robinson said: “It is one of the services of criticism 
that it has resolved the Sermon on the Mount into its elements, and 
shown that it was not all spoken at one time, nor in the early days of 
Christ’s ministry. Criticism sends us back first to the gospel of St. 
Mark, which gives little of the words and much of the work of Christ. 
There Christ is revealed as promising to fulfil all the aspirations of man, 
but he does not say how he will do this. Back then to the book of the 
life rather than to the book of the words.” The sharp distinction drawn 
by Canon Robinson was the outcome of his criticism of the cry, ‘‘ back 
to the gospels,” as indicating a call to go back to the moral teaching of 
Christ. To a very large extent his criticism is just. No man can be 
said really to return to Christ who makes him simply a collection of 
moral precepts. One of the greatest dangers which threaten the 
modern renaissance of Christian theology is that it shall make the 
critic and the scholar a new sort of priest, and that it shall substitute 
a system of ethics for religious, spontaneous morality. It is here that 
Paul is of invaluable aid to the modern Christian. While by no means, 
as is too often implied, ignoring the teaching of Jesus, Paul comes 
close to the heart and purpose of the Master himself: to enable men 
to possess in themselves the quality of the life which he himself lived. 
Thus, despite its truth, Canon Robinson’s antithesis is too sharp. To 
return to Christ is to return both to his teaching and to himself. The 
two are one. His teaching is the expression of his own experience and 
self-consciousness. It is not a new law, it is not a new ethical system ; 
it is inspiration born of experience. To neglect it is so far to miss the 
real content of revelation. 

A Sensible View as to Criticism.— The Z7on’s Herald, in a notable 
editorial upon the new work of Professor Nash, Zhe History of Higher 
Criticism of the New Testament, has these sensible words: “It will be 
seen that the higher critics are not men who, for insufficient reasons, 
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are breaking the peace of the church. They are pursuing a divine 
calling, discharging a sacred obligation, doing the same work the 
fathers and scholastics and reformers did, and doing it better. Some 
of them, it is true, have spoken unadvisedly, have set up cliques for 
purposes of mutual admiration, have become conceited, have known 
too much, have rushed prematurely to conclusions which do not stand 
the test of more searching examinations; but the sins of critics no 
more impair the authority and value of criticism than the sins of 
churchmen impair the church’s right of existence. Nor, because the 
study of the New Testament is now less dogmatic and more historical, 
does it need to be less devotional, less rich in spiritual suggestion, less 
helpful to growth in grace. The beauty of the Word may for a time 
be impaired by our analytical study of its sources, but in the end its 
power to cheer our hearts and strengthen our purposes will be the 
greater, by reason of our deeper knowledge of the way by which the 
mind of God has been revealed. ‘Higher criticism’—in other words, 
modern Bible study, or the best road to the original meaning of the 
Holy Scriptures— becomes, on this view, a saving necessity of the very 
life of the church, laid upon us by its Lord and Master, and when the 
temporary loss and confusion inseparable from so considerable an 
alteration in old-established views have passed away, it will be very 
clearly seen that God was in the movement, and that he has worked 
out by means of it no little glory to himself.” 

We could wish that every religious paper accustomed its readers to 
similar sanity. Despite notable exceptions, the religious press is too 
often marked by a discouraging ignorance of theological literature, a 
corresponding inability to appreciate the aims of modern biblical 
study, and an un-Christian readiness to impute wrong motives to those 
from whom it may differ. 

Neglect of the New Testament.—In a sermon printed in the Unity 
of October t1, 1900, Rev. Jenkin Lloyd Jones, of Chicago, makes the 
following serious charge: ‘“‘ Whatever the conventional claim may be, 
there is no disguising the fact that the New Testament is today a 
much-neglected book. Intelligent, respectable people, who would 
resent the charge of indifference to the moral and religious interests of 
themselves, their homes, and of society; indeed, those who claim to 
be especially interested in religion, church members boastful of their 
Christianity, do not read their New Testament as once it was read by 
representatives of their class. It is the volume that is allowed to 
"remain on the table unopened. It is the last thing the business-man 
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talks about, and it is seldom the volume used in common for fireside 
reading or family worship. Young men and young women who push 
their way through college boast of their acquaintance with Greek 
or Latin classics, are alert over their Shakespeare and their Browning, 
who blush when found guilty of a misquotation in the modern classics, 
or are found so far behind the times as to be unacquainted with the 
last sensation in literature, smile over their ignorance of the New 
Testament, and consider it a good joke if they credit a saying of 
Isaiah to Paul, or are found in a state of mental confusion over the 
Pentateuch and the Apocalypse. Women who are ‘too busy’ to 
attend Bible class or Sunday school, and confess to having no time 
_ for New Testament studies, are ‘up and a-coming’ at the club and 
the ‘study class,’ where every sort of thing on earth and in heaven 
is eagerly studied, except the New Testament and kindred themes. 
Mothers and teachers who feel the responsibility that belongs to these 
offices go far and near in search of suggestions and helps in their 
tasks of guiding the young minds in the ways of wisdom and right- 
eousness, but leave their New Testament in the main unopened; and 
their stock of knowledge concerning it consists chiefly in the dim 
recollections of childhood instructions, or in the incoherent and frag- 
mentary information which they have gathered in later years from 
irregular, and oftentimes indifferent, attention to pulpit utterances.” 

How universally true this is each reader will be likely to decide 
for himself, but, unless we are greatly mistaken, it contains altogether 
too much truth. Just where the fault lies would perhaps be hard to 
say, but it certainly is in part due to the fact that not sufficient atten- 
tion has been given the proper teaching of the Bible in the pulpit 
and the Sunday school. Many a pastor who finds it hard to get up a 
stimulating sermon each week would find limitless suggestion in sys- 
tematic exegetical study. Great thoughts lie ready at hand in the 
Scriptures— why not preach them ? 
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The Life of Jesus of Nazareth. A Study. By Rusu RuEEs, Pro- 
fessor of New Testament Interpretation in the Newton 
Theological Institution. With map. (‘Historical Series 
for Bible Students.” New York: Charles Scribners’ Sons, 
1900. Pp. xvii+ 320. $1.25. 

The excellent contribution made by the present series to the under- 
standing of the Old Testament predisposes the reader in favor of the 
volumes dealing with the New. At one point, it is true, he will be 
somewhat surprised: neither of the two New Testament volumes can 
be classed with those of Professor Kent as regards critical boldness. 
In the case of Professor Purves this contrast amounts to a rejection of 
every suggestion made by critical scholarship, but in that of Professor 
Rhees it discovers itself less in an undervaluation of recent investiga- 
tions as to the gospels than in a disregard of their results in the actual 
reconstruction of the biography of Jesus. The volume is written out 
from the gospels and not from the sources of the gospels. 

Professor Rhees has adopted a general method altogether advisable 
in asmall volume. The main object of any life of Jesus must always 
be biographical rather than archeological or critical. It must pre- 
sent a person, not a discussion. This object Professor Rhees has 
sought to accomplish by dividing his work into three main parts: “The 
Preparation,” “The Ministry,” and “The Minister.” It is in the latter, 
and by no means least valuable, portion of this work that he most 
carefully presents those elements that justify the description of his work 
as a study rather than as a history. 

In what may be called the technical questions of the gospel 
narrative Professor Rhees is at once conservative and independent. 
While admitting the possibility that the tri-paschal chronology of the 
public ministry may prevail, he favors the quadri-paschal, thus lengthen- 
ing the ministry to over three years—a position in our opinion unten- 
able upon critical grounds. Closely allied with this is his decision in 
favor of John’s position for the cleansing of the temple, with which he 
most properly identifies that recorded in the synoptists. Although 
sucha location has weighty names for its support, to our mind it obscures 
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the real significance of the act, and is irreconcilable both with the words 
of Jesus as recorded in John, with the subsequent work of Jesus, and 
with a fair criticism of both John and the synoptists. The disregard of 
probable disarrangement and editorial rearrangement and comment in 
the fourth gospel results also in the interpretation of Jesus’ return to 
Galilee (John 4: 44) as a search for the retirement accorded a prophet 
without honor in his own country, and in a leaning away from the 
synoptists’ unmistakable statements as to the date of Jesus’ death. In 
this latter matter, it is true, Professor Rhees can plead Sanday’s 
authority, but Sanday himself seems too dependent upon his critical 
position as to the fourth gospel and Chwolson’s ex parte argument 
_ against the synoptists. The discussion of the terms “Son of God” 
and “Son of man” gives evidence of wide reading ; and although it 
is hard to believe Professor Rhees has given quite sufficient weight 
to the influence of Daniel upon the use made by Jesus of the latter 
term, there is no criticism possible upon his sympathetic treatment of 
“Son of God” and “my Father.” He has admirably recognized the 
fact that, whereas the realization of his messianic office came upon 
Jesus at the baptism, the sense of divine sonship was already his. 

Before passing from these technical matters, one must not neglect 
commending the wisdom of not attempting minute chronological 
accuracy in the treatment of the details of Jesus’ life. Professor Rhees | 
has grouped them in their proper period, and has been content to 
allow them there to rest. Had he been equally uncertain as to the 
chronological implications of Mark 2:18—3: 6, it is not inconceivable 
he might have less favored the three-year ministry. 

But, after all, these matters are of secondary importance. The vital 
question is as to whether the author has made Jesus live again in his 
pages. If we except chaps. vi and vii, in which Professor Rhees, per- 
haps unavoidably, has felt obliged to substitute discussions about the 
history for the history itself, the answer must be cordially affirmative. 
Details have been subordinated to the general impression ; archeology 
has been so introduced as to illumine rather than confuse. The inter- 
pretation of the self-consciousness of Jesus has been sympathetic and 
wholesome, although one is tempted to ask why the account of the 
baptism (and possibly that of the transfiguration) might not be 
interpreted as “parabolic” and “pictorial of an intensely real inner 
experience,” quite as safely as that of the temptation. It is also grati- 
fying to discover a steady regard for the historical rather than the 
theological Jesus. While fully recognizing sacrifice as an essential 
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element in Jesus’ conception of messiahship, Professor Rhees properly 
refuses to draw the thought of Paul back into the words of Jesus. It 
would be difficult to improve the chapters dealing with the early Gali- 
lean ministry, while the discussion of the early messianic career of Jesus, 
though of necessity not exhaustive, is characterized by due regard for 
the fourth gospel, and as a result does not lose the key to the inter- 
pretation of the relations of Jesus with his disciples and the people at 
large. 

A word should also be said in appreciation of the literary quality of 
the volume. In this it outranks most theological writings and greatly 
aids the deep religious purpose of the author. 

It would be advisable to reédit the map as regards political 
boundaries. S. M. 


The Apostolic Age. Its Life, Doctrine, Worship, and Polity. 
By James VERNON BarTLET, M.A., sometime Scholar of 
Exeter College, Oxford, and Senior University Greek 
Testament Prizeman ; Lecturer in Church History in Mans- 
field College. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1899. 
Pp. xliv+ 542. 

Of making many books upon the early history of the Christian 
church there is no end. It is with a feeling of weariness that one 
whose duty it is to maintain acquaintance with this literature takes in 
hand a new volume, fearing that it may prove to be a mere repetition 
of what has been said many times before, or a polemic aimed at some 
other recent author. Whoever, with this expectation, opens this book 
of Mr. Bartlet’s will experience a very pleasant surprise. He will find 
himself introduced to an author who recognizes the historical, as well 
as the religious, value of the remains of early Christian literature, both 
those within and those without the canonical New Testament, but who 
is not in bondage to a theory of their origin or their inerrancy; who 
shows adequate acquaintance with recent investigations in this realm of 
knowledge, but who preserves his own clearness of vision and his power 
to form, and states his own conclusions. 

The book forms the first volume in “a series of popular mono- 
graphs” edited by John Fulton, D.D., LL.D., and is especially well 
adapted to instruct the large and increasing number of intelligent 
people who desire to learn the results of modern scholarship without 
being compelled to traverse all its processes. At the same time a 
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scholar, familiar with the details of this history, cannot fail to find it 
interesting and instructive. For a good history does not consist sim- 
ply of an accurate presentation of facts, but rather in its power to 
transfer the reader into the age whose history is recorded. An author 
may express many judgments which a reader cannot accept, and yet 
present the spirit and general conditions of the age which he describes 
with such justness and vividness that every reader gains that sympa- 
thetic acquaintance with the age and its leading characters which is far 
better than a mere knowledge of facts and names and dates, however 
accurate that may be. It is this appreciation of the apostolic age, and 
the ability to make others realize the conditions, influences, and motives 
which then prevailed, which give to Mr. Bartlet’s book its chief value. 

With grateful recognition of this high quality of the book, one may 
hesitate to accept some of the author’s conclusions, and may be con- 
strained to reject others of them. That few scholars will accept them 
all will appear from a brief statement of some of the more important. 
He dates the conversion of Paul in 31-32 A. D., but does not accept at 
other points the early dates of Harnack and McGiffert. He holds 
that Paul spent two years in Damascus, preaching in its synagogues. 
The “revelation” of Gal. 2: 2 is identified with that recorded in 2 Cor. 
12: 2-5, which requires placing the visit to Jerusalem, Gal. 2: 1, before 
the visit of Acts 11:30. Paul’s arrest occurred in 56 and his death 
in61-62 A. D. The older view of a release and second imprisonment, 
recently defended by several critical writers, is rejected. 

Traditional views concerning the authorship and dates of the books 
of the New Testament are, in the inain, defended, though some novel 
suggestions as to the conditions under which they were written are 
made, ¢. g., Galatians was written while Paul was making a journey 
from Antioch to Jerusalem, and First Timothy was written “on board 
ship at or soon after leaving Miletus,” while Second Timothy and Titus 
were written from Rome. The epistles of James and Jude were written 
by the brothers of the Lord. First and Second Peter were from the pen 
of the apostle, though the second epistle, which was written first, has 
been interpolated. 

These cases cited illustrate the author’s opinions. We may accept, 
or doubt, or reject them; but no one can read his book without feeling 
an increase of interest in the age of the apostles and of respect for the 
men who laid the foundations of the Christian church, and wrote its 


earliest and most inspiring literature. a 
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The Rise of the New Testament. By Davip SaviLtLE Muzzey, 
B.D New York: The Macmillan Co., 1900. Pp. x+ 146. 
$1.25. 

In a review in the Bible Student the present work is spoken of as 
as bad “as it could be as a history of how the New Testament came 
into being.” It need hardly be said that such a characterization is 
unwarranted by the book itself. Mr. Muzzey has not written a treatise 
on the subject of the canon, but he has presented in an intelligible, 
and at times brilliant, way the process of selection which gave rise to 
our New Testament. Some of his conclusions may possibly be too 
sweeping, and occasionally he falls into an aggressive style which 
would more comport with a debate than with a historical treatise; 
nor do we think that he has always given us the details which we 
should have liked to have at hand. But for the general reader who 
wishes to understand the broad lines of the theory of the canon that 
seems best to agree with the actual facts at our disposal, there is no 


other book that can be so cordially recommended. 
S. M. 


A Manual of Church History. By ALBERT Henry Newman, D.D., 
LL.D., Professor of Church History in McMaster Univer- 
sity. Vol. I, Ancient and Medieval Church History (to 1517 
A. D.). Philadelphia: American Baptist Publication Soci- 
ety, 1900. Pp. 639. 

This book is just what it professes to be —a manual of church his- 
tory. Professor Newman has been working at his subject for twenty 
years, and every page shows that he has made a diligent use of the 
best original and secondary sources of information, that he has used 
much discretion in his selections, and that he has taken time to assimi- 
late his material. The result is concise but clear statements orderly 
arranged. 

The author has endeavored to see all the sides of every subject, and 
sought to let the facts tell their own story. In matters where there are 
great differences of opinion he seeks to give due weight to each view, 
without attempting to force his own convictions upon his readers. 

Consistently with his purpose he has put before each chapter or 
important section an elaborate bibliography carefully selected, repre- 
sentative, and up to date. Thus if anyone is inclined to question any 
one of the brief but luminous statements, it is possible for him to do 
so in the light of all the evidence. 
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The pages are closely packed, and this first volume of 639 pages 
brings the story down to the Reformation. 

In an introduction of sixty-four pages he reviews all the antecedents 
of Christianity. His first period, from the birth of Christ to the end of 
the apostolic age—4 B.C. to 100 A. D.— contains three chapters aggre- 
gating seventy-six pages. The first chapter is on “ Jesus the Christ ;” 
the second on “The Apostles ;” the third on “The Constitution of 
Apostolic Churches.” In these chapters he deals with the usual prob- 
lems in an interesting manner. 

Professor Newman is probably best classified as a moderate con- 
servative. 

When completed the book will easily take its place among the fore- 
most manuals of church history. 


J. W. Moncrier. 
THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO. 


Babylonian Religion and Mythology. By L. W. Kine, M.A., 
F.S.A. With twelve Illustrations. London: Kegan Paul, 
Trench, Triibner & Co., 1899. Pp. vii+220. 3s. 6d. 

Here we have a pleasant, discoursive treatment of this difficult 
theme by a thoroughly competent scholar. The growing recognition 
of the intimate relations between the Babylonian culture and that of 
the Hebrews, together with the striking differences which they reveal, 
make a knowledge of the religious thought and system of Babylonia 
important for Bible students. Mr. King recognizes the fitness of 
alluding to parallels between the two religions, and his discussions are 
sane and helpful. The theme of the last chapter, “The Duty of Man 
to His God and to His Neighbor,” is suggestive, and its contents are 

most instructive. The Babylonians had in the seventh century B. C. 

a system of morals which, in the author’s words, “in many respects 

resembled that of the descendants of Abraham.” While the larger and 

more thorough volume of Jastrow will remain the standard work on 

Babylonian religion, Mr. King’s unassuming contribution will appeal 

to a wider circle, and should meet with hearty acceptance. The 

student will find in it material gathered to his hand which elsewhere 
he would search through many ponderous volumes to discover. 


G. S. G. 
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LITERARY NOTES. 


It is a satisfaction to know that the admirable little book by Pro- 
fessor DuBois, Zhe Point of Contact in Teaching, has passed into the 
fourth and enlarged edition. For any person who wishes to bring 
pedagogical methods into the Sunday school nothing could be better 
than this little book. 

Dean Farrar’s Zhe Life of Christ as Represented in Art has been 
for the third time reprinted by The Macmillan Co. ($3.50). This 
book has already been noticed in the BisL1IcAL WoRLD, and is alto- 
gether to be commended for one who wishes to have a compend of 
the world’s best conceptions of Jesus in art. 

THE Westminster Press of Philadelphia publishes the Vew Testa- 
ment View of the Old Testament, an essay by Rev. James Ramsey 
Donehoo ($0.75). The conclusion of this essay is thus stated: “ Either 
the statements of our Lord and his disciples are to be accepted as final, 
or they are to be treated as the statements of other men, and some doc- 
trine of the person of Christ must be adopted other than that which 
the majority of Christian people in all ages have held.” 

THE Open Court Publishing House has issued Acvaghisha’s Dis- 
course on the Awakening of Faith in the Mahayana, translated for the 
first time from the Chinese version by Teitaro Suzuki ($1.25). From 
the same publishing house there appears also Whence and Whither, an 
Inquiry into the Nature of the Soul, its Origin and Destiny, by Dr. Paul 
Carus. In this volume the author develops his view that “it is not 
impossible to comprehend the nature of a man’s soul, to trace its 
whence, and to point its whither.” 

FLEMING H. REVELL Co. has issued the fourth and concluding 
volume of the Autobiography of Charles H. Spurgeon. The book is 
marked by the same characteristics as its predecessors, but is especially 
interesting for its chapter on the typical week’s work and the views of 
Mr. Spurgeon’s home at Westwood. The present volume is less pro- 
fusely illustrated than the other three, and some of the pictures 
included might well have been omitted. No one can read this Auéo- 
biography without being impressed with the marvelous power of 
Spurgeon, and the heritage which he has left in his work in the Taber- 
nacle and the other institutions he established, his published works, 
and, perhaps as much as anything else, his own striking and inspiring 
personality. 


| 
| 
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Current Literature. 


[Books marked with an asterisk (*) will be reviewed in subsequent issues. ] 


OLD TESTAMENT. 
BOOKS. 


Lazarus, M. The Ethics of Judaism. Translated from the German by 
Henrietta Szold. In four parts. Part I. Philadelphia: The Jewish 
Publication Society of America, 1900. Pp. xi-+ 300. 

Perhaps as interesting as any of the statements of this learned little book is that 
many of the references in the Talmud to the am ha-arets (the rural population) are of 
the nature of jokes. We sincerely wish this contention successful, for one dislikes to 
think of the rabbis who have given Judaism so many noble teachings as declaring that 
“an ignoramus may be slit up” or “torn up as a fish,” rather than merely murdered, 
“for slaughtering requires a blessing.” The book as a whole is a defense of talmudic 
ethics, and should be read by every Christian student of the Bible. The Talmud 
should no more be judged by its less creditable sayings than any other collection of 
scattered teachings recorded throughout hundreds of years. 


NIESE, B. Kritik der beiden Makkabierbiicher, nebst Beitragen zur Geschichte 


der Makkabdischen Erhebung. Berlin: Weidmann’sche Buchhand- 
lung, 1900. Pp. iv-+114. M. 2.40. 


ARTICLES. 


W.BacHER. An Hypothesis about the Hebrew Fragments of Sirach. Jewish 
Quarterly Review, October, 1900, pp. 92-108. 


BEER, GEORG. Review of Duhm, Die Psalmen (Hand-Commentar series), 
Theologische Literaturzeitung, October 13, 1900. 

The results of Duhm’s investigations are, in brief, these: The Psalter contains 
songs which arose mostly 200-280 B. C., and were published in their final shape about 
70 B.C. Many of them found their origin in the strife between the Pharisees and the 
Sadducees. The Psalter as aunit is composed of several smaller collections made for 
the temple service and for private synagogue worship. The “1I”’-psalms are regarded 
by him as referring to an individual rather than a personification of a party. With some 
of these conclusions the reviewer agrees, especially favoring the recognition of the 
influence of the strife between the Pharisees and the Sadducees, though recognizing 
the difficulty such a view creates. 

BETTERIDGE, WALTER R. The Historical and Religious Significance of the 
Old Testament Prophets. American Journal of Theology, October, 
1900, pp. 757-69. 

GasTER, M. A Samaritan Scroll of the Hebrew Pentateuch. Proceedings of 
the Society of Biblical Archeology, XXII, 240-69. 
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Hirscu, S. A. Early English Hebraists : Roger Bacon and his Predecessors. 
Jewish Quarterly Review, October, 1g00, pp. 34-88. 

KAuFMANN, M. Is the “Song of Songs” a Mystical Poem? L£xfositor, 
October, 1900, pp. 241-51. 

MarGo.ioutH, D.S. The Bible of the Jews. LZxfosttor, October, 1900, 
pp. 262-77. 

MARGOLIOUTH, G. The Original Hebrew of Ecclesiasticus 31 : 12-31, and 
36 :22—37:26. Jewish Quarterly Review, October, 1900, pp. I-33. 

SCHLOEGL, N. Etudes métriques et critiques sur le livre des Proverbes. 
Revue bibligue, October, 1g00, pp. 518-24. 

TORREY, CHARLES. Die Briefe 2. Makk. 1:1—2:18. Zeitschrift fir die 
alttestamentliche Wissenschaft, Heft 4, 1990, pp. 225-42. 

TouzaRD, J. Les nouveaux fragments hébreux de l’Ecclésiastique. Revue 
bibligue, October, 1g00, p. 525. 

STEWART, R. L. Fords of the Jordan. Bible Student, pp. 229-35. 

ZOCKLER, O. Riicklaufige Bewegungen in der Pentateuchkritik. Beweis 
des Glaubens, October, 1900, pp. 404-9. 


NEW TESTAMENT. 
BOOKS. 


*Bacon, B. W. An Introduction to the New Testment. Mew Testament 
Handbooks. New York: The Macmillan Co., Ig00. Pp. xv +285. 
$0.75. 

FARRAR, F. W. The Life of Christ as Represented in Art. New edition. 
New York: The Macmillan Co., t900. Pp. xix-+ 507. $3.50. 


FARRAR, F.W. The Life of Lives: Further Studies in the Life of Christ. 
New York: Dodd, Mead & Co., 1900. Pp. xvi+ 444. 

In his preface Dean Farrar states his continuing belief in the conclusions reached 
in his Life of Christ, his new volume being thus neither a rewriting nor a correction of 
the older. It is, in fact, a series of rather miscellaneous studies upon topics connected 
with the gospels. It exhibits the learning and rhetorical warmth of its author, but 
can hardly be said to be written from the point of view of present New Testament 
scholarship. Its value, however, is considerable, and its references to rabbinical mat- 
ters are helpful. It will serve as a good supplement to other unified work of the 
author. 


*NasH, H.S. The History of the Higher Criticism of the New Testament. 
New Testament Handbooks. New York: The Macmillan Co., 1goo. 
Pp. xi+ 192. $0.75. 

*PuRVES, GEORGE T. Christianity in the Apostolic Age. Withmaps. New 
York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1900. Pp. xx-+ 343. $1.25. 
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ARTICLES. 


Bacon, B. W. Tatian’s Rearrangement of the Fourth Gospel. American 
Journal of Theology, October, 1900, pp. 770-95. 

Perhaps the question of the authorship of the fourth gospel will never be solved 
until answer has been made to the preliminary question: Is there in it evidence of a 
rearrangement of material, accidental or deliberate, producing dislocation of an earlier 
order? This question has been considered by several competent critics, who, although 
working independently and confining themselves wholly to internal evidence, have 
united in pointing out the certain transpositions. The suggestions made by Spitta with 
reference to chap. 18 were most unexpectedly corroborated by the order found in the 
Sinaitic Syriac palimpsest discovered by Mrs. Lewis. This testimony is corroborated 
by Tatian in his Diatesseron. 

In Tatian’s changes of order with reference to events narrated by the synoptics 
he seems to have been actuated solely by harmonistic motives. But we are now con- 
cerned with an entirely different class of changes—those found wholly in the fourth 
gospel itself. Where the synoptics and John are parallel the latter is almost invariably 
made the standard of order, so that these displacements or rearrangements cannot be 
attributed to carelessness or lack of regard for the gospel. He maintains toward it a 
very reverent attitude. It is also impossible to suppose that harmonistic considera- 
tions determined to any large extent his transpositions. Nor do they yield any more 
readily to an explanation of disarrangement by accident or as due to corrupted text. 
The question, then, remains whether Tatian was a higher critic, reasoning from 
internal evidence and natural probability, or whether he had external evidence, oral 
or written, independent of our present synoptic gospels. 

A thorough examination of specific changes of order leads one to the conclu- 
sion that his transpositions cannot be explained by the supposition of critical sagacity, 
for in many cases that is conspicuous for its absence. He sometimes fails to trans- 
pose all the material which he should handle, and also inserts transposed material 
into a position where it breaks a most obvious connection. If he had been acute 
enough to make his transpositions on the basis of internal evidence, he would have 
been too acute to commit certain prima facie blunders in reinsertion. 

On the basis of all the evidence at hand it is suggested that the gospel might 
profitably be read in the order given below: 

Transpositions underscored with a straight line rest upon internal evidence only. 
That underscored with a wavy line is supported by Sinaitic Syriac. The,rest, includ- 
ing all the major transpositions, are supported by Tatian. 

* indicates corrupted text. 

[ ] inclose passages apparently less primitive than the surrounding sections. 

i. The ministry in codperation with the Baptist. [1:1-18], 19-51; [2:1-11]; 
3: 22—4: 3 (44 ?). 

ii. The Galilean ministry. (4:46a?); 2:12; 4:466-54; 6:1I-71. 

iii. The period of exile and Samaritan ministry; Jesus at the Feast of Pentecost, 
434-42 (43?); 5:1-47; 7:15-24; (4:45 ?). 

iv. The visit to Jerusalem at the Feast of Tabernacles. 7: 1-14, 25-30; 3 :1-21; 
7 331-36, 45-52, 37-44. 

v. The visit at the Feast of Dedication. 10: 22-25, 7*, 8a, [84*], 10-18, 26-39; 
9:I—I0:5, 9*, 19-21; 8:12-59; 10: 40-42. 
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vi. The period of retirement in Ephraim. 11:1-57; 12:20-36a, I-19, 42-50, 
365-41. 

vii. The final Passover. 2:13*, 14-22, [23-25*]; 13:1-15, [16], 17-19, [20], 
21-35, 15 : 1—16: 33; [13 : 36-38]; 14: 1-31; 17: I1—18:13, 24, 14, 15, 19-23, 16-18, 
256-40; 19: I—20: 31; [21 : 1-25]. 


BERNARD, D.T. The Judean Ministry of Jesus. Expository Times, October, 
1900, pp. II-15. 

BousseT, W. Neueste Forschungen auf dem Gebiet der religidsen Litteratur 
des Spatjudentums. II. Zur Litteratur der Makkabderzeit (continued). 
Theologische Rundschau, October, 1900, pp. 360-81. 

BURBRIDGE, A. T. Singleness of Vision. Exfositor, October, 1900, pp. 
277-87. 

The difficult passage found in Matt. 6:22, 23 and Luke 11: 33-36 has usually 
been interpreted as a simile. The writer proposes to treat the expression as a meta- 
phor, and thus to remove many exegetical difficulties. The meaning of the Greek 
word translated “single” is of central importance. In Greek literature it has con- 
stantly an e¢hical connotation; hence, if possible, that sense must be maintained in 
the present instance. It is a fact of observation that sin affects a man’s vision, 
While it may not cloud the image on the retina of the eye, it does certainly cloud the 
image on the retina ofthe mind. Hence the Master might very well speak of a man’s 
eye being good or evil ina moral sense. Thereby he would draw attention to the 
way in which sin can contaminate even the faculty of seeing. Just as a man may 
become “ double-tongued,” so his eye may become evil and lose that “singleness ” 
which is proper to it, so that he will take one view of the world and of his fellow- 
men amid the religious influences of the sabbath, and quite another and a different 
one in the warehouse and in the office. This interpretation brings the text into com- 
plete harmony with its context, and so one helps to explain the other. 


Cone, O. The Synoptic Question. Mew World, September, 1900, pp. 516-36. 


DauBNEY, W. H. The Use of the Apocrypha in the Christian Church. 
London: C. J. Clay & Sons (Cambridge University Press Warehouse), 
1900. Pp. vi+ 120. 

Evans, M.G. The Title “The Son of Man.” Bibliotheca Sacra, October, 
1900, pp. 680-95. 

The writer summarizes his article in the following words: “Jesus selected the 
title because it was messianic, but obscurely so; and he put into it the meaning 
attaching to it the book of Enoch and also the unwelcome truth of Isaiah that 
suffering and death awaited him who must redeem Israel. To the author of Enoch it 
was a title of dignity; to Jesus it was a title of dignity; to Jesus’ hearers it conveyed 
no clear meaning. It aroused inquiry, stimulated reflection, but solved nothing. The 
solution came when, by the stern teaching of history, the disciples learned to think 
more of the Son of man that saves by service of death than of the son of David, who 
was expected to save by force. Jesus selected the title to claim messianic dignity and 
at the same time to correct false views of messiahship. To him the name ‘the Son 
of man’ meant that he who has supernatural origin and power must establish the 
kingdom of God upon earth by redemptive death and subsequent royal authority.” 
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HucxspiLt, L. Etudes sur le milieu religieux et intellectuel du Nouveau 
Testament. Revue dibligue, October, 1900, pp. 564-77. 

This article, the first of a series, is especially concerned with the theistic concep- 
tions of Judaism. It closes with a just appreciation of this tendency to become deistic 
by emphasizing the transcendance of God. 

Loisy, ALFRED. Le pain de vie; Jean 6:22-59. Revue d'Histoire et de 
Littérature religieuses, September-October, 1900, pp. 416-51. 

MooruHEaD, W. G. Christ’s Expectation and View of His Own Death. 
Bible Student, October, 1900, pp. 189-97. 

Ramsay, W.M. Marriage and the Divine Life; St. Paul’s Apologia pro 
Vita Sua. (Hist. Com. on Ep. to the Cor.) Zxfositor, October, 1g00, 
pp. 289-302. 

RosE, VINCENT. La rédemption messianique. Revue dibligue, October, 
1900, pp. 489-517. 

STIFLER, J. M. The Church at Antioch. Bibliotheca Sacra, October, 1900, 
645-59. 

TURMEL, J. Histoire de l’interprétation de 1 Tim. 2:4. Revue d’ Histoire 
et de Littérature religieuses, September-October, 1900, pp. 385-415. 

WANDEL, Dr. Der Triumvir M. Aurelius und das heilige Land. Beweis 
des Glaubens, October, 1900, pp. 369-87. 

ZAHN, TH. Das neue Testament Theodors von Mopsuestia und der urspriing- 
liche Kanon der Syrer. Neue kirchliche Zeitung, October, 1go0o, pp. 
788-807. 

RELATED SUBJECTS. 
BOOKS. 


*CaRuS, PauL. The History of the Devil and the Idea of Evil from the Ear- 
liest Times to the Present Day. Chicago: The Open Court Publishing 
Co., 1900. Pp. xvi + 496. 

*HASTINGS, JAMES. A Dictionary of the Bible. Vol. III. Kir—Pleiades. 
New York; Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1900. Pp. xv + 896. 


Hovey, ALVAH. Manual of Christian Theology. Second edition. New 
York: Silver, Burdett & Co., 1900. Pp. xxvii+ 472. 
In this revision of his well-known treatise Dr. Hovey sums up the results of his 
fifty years of theological teaching. The changes induced by recent theological 
_thought will be apparent by even a cursory comparison of the two editions. Perhaps 
as vital as any is the author’s restatement of the doctrine of inspiration in terms of a 
progressive religious revelation — although this had been anticipated in his Studies in 
Ethics and Religion. 
Jackson, A. W. James Martineau. A Biography and Study. Boston: 
Little, Brown & Co., 1900. Pp. xi+458. 
Pages 221-78 of this highly appreciative biography are devoted to Martineau as 
“The New Testament Critic,” and sets forth his position in some detail. This, as is 
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well known to all readers of the Seat of Authority in Religion, is essentially that of the 
earlier Tiibingen school, and in this chapter one gets an admirable comprehensive view 
of its positions in so far as the gospels are concerned. What a genuine scientific 
criticism has accomplished since 1848, when Martineau’s position was taken (p. 
229), will be apparent to any reader of any recent introduction to the New Testa- 
ment. One could have wished the author of the biography better acquainted with 
Harnack, Holtzmann, Julicher, and Bacon, to say nothing of such protagonists of a 
learned conservatism as Godet, Weiss, and Zahn. 
LORIMER, GEORGE C. Christianity in the Nineteenth Century. Zhe Boston- 
Lowell Lectures. Philadelphia: American Baptist Publication Society, 
1900. Pp. x-+652. 

These lectures are of interest to biblical students for their cautious but sympa- 
thetic study of the relation of criticism to the Bible. Dr. Lorimer has none of the fear, 
suffered by so many of his ministerial brethren, that we are losing our Bible, but 
frankly attacks and confutes the theory of verbal inspiration as it is popularly held. 
For this reason, coming as it does from so successful a preacher and pastor as its 
author, the volume will do much good. 


ARTICLES. 


Wynkoop, T.S. The Prophetic Office of the Christian Ministry. Homi- 
letic Review, October, 1900, pp. 315-20. 
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THEODORE PARKER 
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Being a Brief Review of the Foreign Relations of the United States, 1776- 
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Dr. Bradford, who is a wise optimist, regards the present as an age of faith. In this book he 
offers a practical interpretation of the Fatherhood of God. The tone of it is clear, reasonable, 
and hopeful; it deals fairly and convincingly with some ever-pressing social and religious 
problems; and it is written in an effective and agreeable style. 


Sold by all booksellers. Sent, postpaid, by 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO, 
BOSTON 
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Laird & Lee’s New Publications 


For Home, Library, Christmas, and Birthday Gifts 


Baby Goose: His Adventures. By FANNIE E. OsTRANDER. Designs by R. 
W. HIRCHERT. Rollicking rhymes and dashing pictures. Unequaled in chil- 
dren’s literature. Each page a three-color illustration with text inserted. The 
delight of little ones—- and big ones too. They will enjoy the capers of the dog, 
the cat, the rat, the clown, the lion, the pig, the Hindoo, the Chinaman, the 
maiden fair, the little darkey, the monkey, the kits, and dozens of other actors in 
this brilliant little drama. A beautiful holiday gift. Large royal quarto, 
oblong shape, cover in four colors. Twelve colors used through the book. Fancy 
wrapper. In a box. $1.25. “Among children’s books, stands first.”—Boston 
Zimes. 

Fireside Battles. By Anniz G. Brown. A delightful story for girls. True 
to life, full of sentiment, wit, and action. Exquisitely illustrated by J. C. LEYEN- 
DECKER, the eminent artist. dition de Luxe. 8vo. Special cover in colors. 
Ina box. $1.25. ‘Will rapidly rank among classics.”—Milwaukee World. 

The Heart of a Boy. Ldition de Luxe. From the 224th edition of EDMONDO 
DE AMICIS. Illustrated with 26 text etchings and 33 full-page, half-tone engravings. A book now read 
in twenty languages. Fine half-tone paper. New, artistic cover design. “There are few finer things 
in the world’s literature than 7he Heart of a Boy.”—Denver Republican. “The best of its kind.”— Boston 
Times. Superb binding, in gold and colors; gilt top. Inabox. $1.25. 


A Fairy Night’s Dream. By KATHARINE E. CHAPMAN. A dainty story of the Fairies’ mysterious 
doings in the land of Oberon and Titania. Children’s and parents’ delight. Ten exquisite full-page 
half-tones; frontispiece and cover in colors. Royal quarto, artistic binding. One of the very best of 
Christmas presents. Ina box. $1.00. “One of the handsomest of Juveniles.”—Detroit Journal. 

The World’s Best Proverbs and Short Quotations. For Public Speaking, Literary Work, and 
Everyday Conversation. A new compilation from ancient and modern American and foreign sources. 
Alphabetically arranged by subjects.) By GEORGE H. OPDYKE, M.A. Cloth, $1.00. Full leather, 
full gilt, $1.50. A unique work for every library, public or private. 


You and Your Doctor. By WILLIAM B. DOHERTY, M.D., Member of Kentucky State Medical 
Society. A witty, eloquent, powerful book on “ Health, and the Care of It.” Valuable, practical informa- 
tion about Sleep, Air, Food, Drink, Bathing, Hemorrhages, the Baby, etc., etc. Treatment of accidents 
and emergencies before the doctor arrives. Illustrated. Silk cloth, library style. $1.00. 
The Practice of Palmistry for Professional Purposes and Scientific Students. By ComTr 
C. DE SAINT-GERMAIN, A.B., LL.M. (University of France), author of Practical Palmistry (45,000 copies 
sold). Two volumes in one. Exactly similar in size, contents, and illustrations to the two-volume de 
Luxe Edition of the same work-— now entirely out of print and unobtainable at any price. 1254 Original 
Illustrations, with a Complete Palmistic Dictionary. 

“A most extraordinary feat of literary as well as scientific labor.”—.S¢. Paul Globe. 

Present price, large royal octavo volume, 840 columns, polished top, uncut edges, in a box, $3.50. 
Former price in de Luxe Edition (exhausted), $7.50. 


OPIE READ’S GREAT STORIES — The Flower of*American Fiction 
The Carpetbagger. His latest and best. Illustrated with photos from life. Special cover design. $1.00. 
6—SELECT NOVELS OF SPLENDID MERIT—6 


A Kentucky Colonel ~~; The Jucklins A Tennessee Judge 
My Young Master Old Ebenezer ~~~" {""" > On the Suwanee River 


Beautifully bound in Holliston Linen, uncut edges, gold tops. The 6 vols. in a box, $6.00. Each vol., $1.00. 


THE CREAM OF JUVENILE LITERATURE 
5—Stories of Sterling Value for Boys and Girls—5 


=" AsHLEY’s famous trio, Tan-Pile Jim; Dick and Jack’s Adventures; Air-Castle Don; 
STaNLEY’s Rex Wayland’s Fortune; Minerva THorpPr’s Two Chums. All profusely illustrated. 
Handsome cloth bindings, special designs. $1.00 each. 


Size, rr X 9% inches. 


SOLD BY ALL BOOKSELLERS, OR WILL BE MAILED POSTPAID ON RECEIPT OF PRICE 


LAIRD & LEE, Publishers, 263-265 Wabash Ave., Chicago 
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4 In order to introduce the new edition of this GREAT LIBRARY, the Pub-$ 
$lishers have arranged with the American Newspaper Association to supply a$ 
®limited number of sets to its patrons, among whom are the readers of the® 
e BIBLICAL WORLD, on special terms. 


Invaluable Offer to BIBLICAL WORLD Readers 


THE NEW 1900 WERNER EDITION OF 


Encyclopedia Britannica 


Thirty-one large quarto volumes, 25,000 pages. 
WEBSTER’S FREE! 


The Dictionary 
is a magnificent volume of 


We Deliver, 


freight paid, ( ( ) 2370 pages, Over 2000 engrav- 
ings, and many chromatic col- 
on receipt of I ° 
Balance at the easy rate of ten | 
cents a day. 


ored plates of great beauty. 


THE GUIDE 


is a book of great value, making the 
Britannica doubly useful, as it points 


TH = ERNER an akes song 
1900 
@ is a magnificent set of books; it is printed - 
$ upon a superior quality of book paper, is 
@ strongly and elegantly bound, and, above 
Sall, the 
4 Type is Large and Clear. 


$ It is equal in every respect to the English 
@ edition, of which it is a complete reprint ; 
@ and, in addition, our subscribers receive 
@the Werner Supplement, in five vol- 
@ umes, which brings information to date, 
@ and is essential to American readers. 


A COMPLETE 
WORKING LIBRARY. 


A Library of History, Biography, j 
e Law, Literature, Fine Arts, Natural Sci- § 
@ences, Games and Pastimes, Medicine 
e and Hygiene, Philosophy and Psychology, fim 
@Economics and Political Science, The- 
@ ology and the Science of Religions. 

It is a Library for the Merchant, the 
Student, the Young People, and the Busy § 
World. i 


A Library without a rival in Com- § iti 
pleteness, in Authority, and in Up-to- § Largest, Latest, Best Edition 
d 


ateness. of the Greatest Encyclopedia. 
THE WHOLE REVISED TO DATE. Mail this application, or write for fuller particulars. 


Gentlemen: I desire to take advantage of your special offer 
OUR OFFER on the Encyclopedia Britannica to “ Biblical World” readers, 


On receipt of $1.00, balance in small oouitly and inclose $1.00 as initial payment. Send for particulars,and 
@ payments of $3.00 each, we will send, freight paid, . 4 see ° 
@ a complete set of the if found satisfactory I wili order the set; otherwise the money 


e@!. Encyclopedia Britannica. to be returned to me. 
@ 2. Guide to Systematic Readings. 
@ 3. Webster’s Encyclopedic Dictionary. BIBLICAL WORLD 
@ 4. A Solid Oak Bookcase. BUREAU 


:The American Newspaper Association, 
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Works of General Literature 


OF VALUE TO STUDENTS 


McLOUGHLIN AND OLD OREGON 


By Eva Emery Dye. 12mo, gilt top, with frontispiece, $1.50. 
‘The vital history of a State . . . told with art and power.'’— Zhe Argonaut, San Francisco. 


‘Mrs. Dye’s narrative . . . readslikearomance . . . some of the chapters are more interesting 
than most of the recent novels.’’"—Mew York Times’ Saturday Review. 


‘* From beginning to end the story is lively, brilliant, picturesque.'’— Zhe Jndependent, New York. 


‘«Mrs. Dye has the historian’s gift for bringing out significant events, the novelist’s gift for vivifying 
characters.’’— The Buffalo Express. 


; THE LAST YEARS OF THE 19TH DR. HUDSON’S WORKS 


CENTURY THE DIVINE PEDIGREE OF MAN 

OR, THE TESTIMONY OF EVOLUTION AND 

By ELIZABETH WORMELEY LATIMER, author of PSYCHOLOGY TO THE FATHERHOOD OF GOD. 

France in the 19th Century, etc. Illustrated. By THomson Jay Jupson, LL.D. Third edi- 
Crown 8vo, $2.50. tion. I2mo, $1.50. 

Mrs, Latimer’s several histories of the roth Century, This is a powerful and eloquent argument in favor of 


Christian Thei based on th i 
namely, Spain, Italy, Europe in Africa, England, Russia, | Psychology," The work presente an original 
tation of the phenomena of development, and advances a 
of the roth Centu: The book thus proves a valuable, not convincing argument against the atheistic position. 


to say indispensable, supplement to the former volumes of By the same author, The Law of Psychic Phenomena 
the series, The book is a model of elegant, familiar, Thirty-fifth thousand, 12mo, $1.50. 
epistolary style, clear insight, and judicious selection o A Scientific Demonstration of the Future Life 


interesting matter. r2mo, $1.50. 


THE PRIVATE MEMOIRS OF MEMOIRS OF ALEXANDER I. AND 


MADAME ROLAND THE COURT OF RUSSIA 
By MME. LA COMTESSE DE CHOISEUL-GOUF- 
Edited, with an Introduction, by EDWARD GIL- FIER. Translated from the French by Mary 
PIN JOHNSON. Illustrated. 12mo, gilt top, Berenice Patterson. With portraits. 12mo, 
deckle edges, $1.50. gilt top, deckle edges, $1.50. 
Only two copies of the original of this work are known 
‘Mme, Roland is both a heroine of romance and an to exist, from one of which the present translation is made. 
historic personage whom no one could think of overlook- is inserest. 
ing.”— he Nation, New York. ost interesting throughout. ew ror. 
A work of more than usual interest and value.”— 
**The present work deserves high praise... . a fit Evening Gazette, Boston. 
and tasteful form . . . skillfully illustrated.”"—7he Out- ‘*Intimately personal . . . casts a valuable light upon 
look. and aspirations of Europe.’’—/ndependent, 
ew York, 
“* Will become known by thousands of new readers,””— “It is a pleasure to open and a delight to read the 
Boston Journal, book.”— The Living Church. 


UNC ANONIZED By MARGARET Horton Potter. 


12mo, $1.50, 
The romance is the life story of Anthony Fitz-Hubert, son of the Archbishop of Canterbu: , who abandoned the brilliant 
career of a favorite at the court of King John to become a monk in order to save his father’s soul. 
P “One of the most powerful romances that has ever appeared over the name of an American writer.” --Philadelphia 
ngutrer. 
% One who opens the book will not close it before it is finished, except with reluctance.” —S?¢, Louis Globe Democrat. 
“« Every character is a study, every detail of court and cloister fully pi d.”—Loutsville Courter Journal. 


A GENERAL SURVEY OF AMERI- | 9PPORTUNITY, AND OTHER 
CAN LITERATURE ESSAYS AND ADDRESSES 
By Rt. REv. J. L. SPALDING, Bishop of Peoria, 
By Mary FisHer, author of A Group of French author of Education and the Higher Life, 
Critics. 12mo, gilt top, deckle edges. $1.50. Things of the Mind, etc. 12mo, $1.00. 
Treats biographically and critically all the noteworthy Chiefly addresses on the subject of Education. 
names in our literature, A well-balanced, thoughtful, and “ Rich inwholesome thought, full of a fine, strong op- 
inspiring work, timism, and glowing with intense Christian earnestness.””— 
“* Miss Fisher’s studies are thorough ; she is a fearless The Independent, New York. 
critic, unhampered by tradition, ond lar style of presenta- ‘* A volume such as one might profitably catch up from 
is exceedingly pleasant and quite stimulating.” —7he table dozens of times in a week.””—Boston 
ntertor. udget, 
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NEW EDITION JUST ISSUED 
NEW PLATES THROUGHOUT 
Now Addea 25,000 NEW WORDS, Phrases, Etc. 


Rich Bindings # 2364 Pages # 5000 Illustrations 


Prepared under the direct supervision of W. T. Harris, Ph.D., LL.D., United States Com- 
missioner of Education, assisted by a large corps of competent specialists and editors. 


BETTER THAN EVER FOR GENERAL USE 


Also Webster’s Collegiate Dictionary with valuable Scottish Glossary, etc 
‘¢ First class in quality, second class in size.’’ Nicholas Murray Butler. 


Specimen pages, etc., of both books sent on application. 


' G, & C. MERRIAM CO., Publishers, Springfield, Mass., U. S. A. 


Is a guide to safe, simple, sure 
labor-saving accounting systems. 


ADAPTED TO ANY FORM 
OF RECORD 


With its help your affairs will always 
be in business-like shape. If your 
records are tangled and you feel the 
need of a more modern system, we 
should be glad to have one of our 
staff call on you, no matter where you 
are located, and explain bookkeep- 
ing as a science, and what the Perpet- 
ual Loose Leaf Systems will do for 
you. 


BAKER -VAWTER COMPANY 


Holiday Stationery 


is GIVEN OUR MOST CAREFUL ATTEN- 
TION AT THIS SEASON OF THE YEAR 


Embossed Monogram and Tnitial Note 
Paper's 


Properly Engraved Visiting Cards 
Exquisite hand-Painted Menus 


Everything that is neat, artistic, and in proper 
form in Fine Stationery is found in our estab- 
lishment 


Fine Leather Goods (only the vest) 


For ladies and gentlemen. Purses, Pocket- 
books, Card Cases, Bill Books, Portfolios, etc. 


hovelties in Cut Glass 


Brass, Gold-Plated and Silver Inkstands, 
Writing Tablets, etc. 
WRITE US FULLY, AND WE. MAY 


BE 
ABLE TO HELP YOU MAKE SATISFAC- 
TORY SELECTIONS 


Ss. D. CHILDS & CoO. 


Stationers and Engravers 
140-142 MONROE STREET 


‘CHISON, KAN. CHICAGO HOLYOKE, MASS. 


IR. KR. Donnelley & Sons Co. 


The Lakeside Press 
PRINTERS AND BINDERS 


THE PRINTING OF BOOKS DEMANDING TASTE AND CAREFUL EXECU- 
TION, PRIVATE EDITIONS, COLLEGE CATALOGUES AND ANNUALS A 
SPECIALTY. WE PRINT MORE FINE BOOKS THAN ALL OTHER HOUSES 
WEST OF NEW YORK. OUR NEW FACTORY, RUN ENTIRELY BY ELEC- 
TRICITY, IS THE MOST ADVANCED PRINTING PLANT IN THE COUNTRY. 
THE LAKESIDE PRESS BLDG., PLYMOUTH PLACE, COR. POLK, CHICAGO. 


Established 1837 CHICAGO 
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READY NOVEMBER 15 
THE POPULARITY O 
The Oxford Cwo Versions Bible 


WITH REFERENCES NELSON’S 


LARGE TYPE EDITION 


BIBLES 


that both texts can be read from the same page. 
is due to their ex- 


ceptional adaptabil- 

: ity for every need 
of the Bible reader 
and student. 


THE HELPS are just 
— what 


Sunday-school teachers want. 
All new and graphically writ- 
ten by the most eminent 
scholars, with illustrations 


Early Babylonian History 


Down to the end of the Fourth Dynasty of Ur, to 
which is appended an account of the E. A. Hoff- 
man Collection of Babylonian Tablets in the Gen- 
eral Theological Seminary, New York, U.S. A. 
Small 4to, cloth, $5.00. 


—Independent. 


THe GATHAS 


OF on almost every page. 
Zarathushtra (Zoroaster ) THE cd, combines 
In metre and rhythm, being]a second edition of Concordance Subject Index, pronounces and interprets 
the metrical versions in the author’s edition of 1892— facility. 


94, by LAWRENCE H. MILts, D.D., Hon. M.A., 
Professor of Zend Philology in the University of THE 12 MAPS 


and speciall raved from 

Oxford. 4to, cloth, $2.50. the latest surveys, with complete index. hates 
<r There are styl rices, and bindings to suit everyone. 
For sale by all Booksellers. Send for Catalogue. For sale by al to lers, or sent pega on receipt of 


rice. Send for catalogue to 
OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS | | THOMAS NELSON & SONS, Publishers 


(American Branch) 37 East 18th Street, New York 
91 and 93 Fifth Ave, w vw wv NEW YORK 


FOUNDED BY E. LITTELL IN 1844 


THE LIVING AGE 


A Weekly Magazine of Contemporary Literature and Thought. 


A NECESSITY TO EVERY READER OF INTELLIGENCE AND LITERARY TASTE. 
Each Weekly Number Contains Sixty-four Pages, 
‘23 In which are given, without abridgment, the most interesting and important contributions to the peri- 
odicals of Great Britain and the Continent, from the weighty articles in the quarterlies to the light litera 
and social essays of the weekly literary and political journals. Science, Politics, Biography, Art, Travel, 


Public Affairs, Literary Criticism, and all other departments of knowledge and discussion which interest 
intelligent readers are represented in its pages. 


«THE SIEGE OF THE LEGATIONS.” 


THE LIVING AGE will begin in its issue for November 17, and will continue for several successive numbers, 
a thrilling account of ‘‘ The Siege of the Legations,’’ written by Dr. Morrison, the well-known correspondent of 
the London Zimes at Peking. Tis narrative is of absorbing interest in its descriptions of the daily life of the 
besieged legationers, and it is noteworthy also as containing some disclosures relating to the inside history of what 
went on at Peking in those stirring days, which are altogether new and of the utmost importance. The unusual 
length of Dr. Morrison's narrative has precluded and probably will preclude any other publication of it on this 
side of the Atlantic. In England it has attracted wide notice. 


FREE FOR THREE MONTHS. Until the edition is exhausted, there will 


be sent to each new subscriber for 1901, on 
request, the numbers of THE LIVING AGE from October 1 to December 31, 1900. These numbers will 
contain The Siege of the Legations, as above, Heinrich Seidel’s attractive serial, The Treasure, and the 
opening chapters of A Parisian Household by Paul Bourget. These serials are copyrighted by THE 
LIVING AGE and will appear only in this magazine. 

Published WEEKLY at $6.00 a year, postpaid. Single numbers 15 cents each. Address 


THE LIVING AGE COPIPANY, 
P. 0. Box 5206. Boston. 
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Biblical World 
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THE BIBLICAL WORLD IS THE ONLY ILLUSTRATED MONTHLY 
JOURNAL IN THE WORLD DEVOTED EXCLUSIVELY TO THE 
STUDY OF THE BIBLE 2 IT AIMS TO ASSIST THE INTELLIGENT 
LAYMAN, THE SUNDAY-SCHOOL TEACHER, THE BIBLE 
TEACHER, THE THOUGHTFUL MINISTER. 2 2 


ITS PLATFORM 


The Biblical World does not stand for any theory of inter- 


pretation or school of criticism or denomination; but for a 


definite endeavor to promote the knowledge of the Word of 


God as interpreted in the best light of today. Standing on 
the belief that the Bible is a unique revelation from God, the 
Biblical World strives in a constructive spirit to investigate 
its history and teachings, and to extend its influence among 
the people. While a large liberty is allowed individual con- 


tributors, the journal is altogether evangelical. 


ITS PURPOSE 
The Biblical World maintains : (1) that the best knowledge 
of the Bible which is obtained by those who devote their lives 
to the study of the history, the literature, and the religion of 
the Bible should be given to all; (2) that all should make 
acquaintance with the best methods of teaching the Christian 


religion and Scriptures to children, young people, and adults ; 


(3) that all should be informed of current religious thought, 
of the work that is being done in the study and teaching of 
the Bible, and of the discoveries which are being made in 
Bible lands. 


ITS PROPOSITION 


In order to introduce the Biblical World to new readers, 
until March 1, IgoI, a three-months’ trial subscription is 
offered to anyone not now a subscriber for 25 cents. Send this 
amount in currency or stamps addressed to 


She University of Chicago Press 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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@2THE BIBLICAL WORLD FOR 19012 


The Revival of Bibli- 
cal Study 


The past few years have seen a revival 
of the study of the Bible unparalleled 
since the Reformation. It was needed. 
Evangelists had been working for a 
generation to convert sinners, but very 
few religious teachers had thought of 
the Bible as anything more than a col- 
lection of detached texts to be used as 
fancy desired. The Sunday school tried 
to instruct the young, but it, too, sought 
religious awakening rather than instruc- 
tion. Many educated people lost con- 
fidence in religion and especially in the 
Bible. Just then the spirit of historical 
study began to spread. Men at first 
were alarmed; then they grew inter- 
ested; then they awoke to a new love 
and appreciation of the Bible. Today 


there are thousands upon thousands 


studying the Scriptures as sensibly and 
more enthusiastically than ever they 
studied in school or college. 


www? 


The ‘‘ Biblical World”’ 
and Bible Study 


The Srdblical World ventures to claim 
some share in bringing this new refor- 
mation to pass. Nineteen years ago its 
first number appeared under the name 
of The Hebrew Student. It has changed 
its name three times, but its purpose 
never. It has always stood for the con- 
secration of scholarship to the Bible. 
It has never feared to face new views. 
It has rejected many, it has championed 
some. It has often— how often, any 
reader of religious newspapers knows — 
aroused opposition, but it has never 


entered into controversy. Nor willit. 
It believes the Bible to be its own best 
defender, and that to get men and 
women to study the Bible properly is 
to get them to follow its inspiration. 


wow 


In the ‘Biblical 
‘World’’ for 1901 


an attempt will be made to meet the 
needs both of recent subscribers who 
have been attracted by the attention 
given by the magazine to the seaching 
of the Bible, and of those other readers 
who for years have looked to the Bid- 
lical World for help in biblical study. 

It will contain among other impor- 
tant papers 


A New Series of Construct- 
ive Studies 


The “Constructive Studies ” by Profes- 
sors Burton and Mathews published 
during 1900 have been most cordially 
received, the first edition being almost 
immediately out of print. The series 
for 1901 will be upon 
The Priestly Element in the Old 
Testament 
and will be prepared by the Editor, 
PRESIDENT W. R. HARPER. 
Another important series of articles 
will be composed of 
Studies in the History of the 
Idea of the Atonement 
by the Editors: 
1. In Non-Christian Religions. By 
PROFESSOR GEORGE S. GOODSPEED. 
2. Inthe Old Testament. By Presi- 
DENT W. R. HARPER. 
3. In the New Testament. 
FESSOR E. D. BurTON. 


By PRo- . 
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Suggestions for a Biblical 
Catechism 


In September, 1900, the Szdlical 
World published a Symposium upon the 
advisability of using catechetical in- 
struction in the Sunday school. Rather 
unexpectedly, most, if not all, of the 
contributors to the Symposium favored 
such instruction. The Biblical World 
proposes during 1gor to ask fifty teach- 
ers and pastors, representing all schools 
of thought, to suggest what in their 
opinion would be the proper questions for 
such a catechism. These questions will be 
published each month. Could there be 
a more interesting experiment ? 


Studies in Biblical Books, 
Passages, and Characters 


These studies will be interesting and 
brief—so brief, in fact, that they can 
be issued as leaflets for Bible classes 
and prayer meetings. If, as may be. 
this is something of an experiment, 
does it not at least seem to promise 
help in bringing variety into religious 
services ? 

Articles better adapted, perhaps, to 
those specially interested in critical 
study will deal with the highly interest- 
ing problems of Biblical Deutographs, 
as, for instance, the two forms of the 
Decalogue, and the two accounts of 
Christ’s cleansing the temple. 

Less technical articles will be numer- 
ous. Biblical study is something more 
than criticism and philology, and the 
Biblical World will endeavor to be inter- 
esting. 


Illustrated Articles on the 
Holy Land and its People 


will naturally be continued, for without 
them it would be impossible to help read- 
ers to that vivid sense of oriental life so 
much needed by all students of the Bible. 


Such matters as “Totemism in the 
Old Testament,” “ Demonology in the 
Apostolic Age,” “Is the Ethic of Jesus 
Practicable?” “ Apollonius, the Heathen 
Christ,” “The Romance of Paul and 
Thecla,” “Belief in the Resurrection 
among the Jews and Romans”’—these 
are but a few of the topics to be handled 
by our contributors which cannot fail 
to be of the greatest interest to all 
readers of the Bible. 

Perhaps as important as any new fea- 
ture, if only it proves as successful as it 
is expected, will be the page or two de- 
voted in each number to 


Brief Meditations over Great 
Texts 


Exegetical studies will of course be 
given also, but these short studies of 
perhaps one hundred words will serve 
to stimulate religious meditation rather 
than give information. Such meditations 
as have been prepared have avoided 
both puerility and sentimentality. We 
believe they will all do so, and that 
the attempt to turn exegetical results 
into spiritual life will be successful. 


Editorials 

In the Editorials it is intended to 
avoid anything like essays, and to make 
suggestions which, it is hoped, will be 
of practical value. In “ Notes and Opin- 
ions” especial attention will be paid to 
current thought on biblical matters, and 
it is intended that such comments as 
are made shall not fail to express 
unmistakably the judgments of the 
Editors. Similarly in the matter of the 
“Book Reviews” and “Current Litera- 
ture” the aim will be to discover what 
is valuable, and epitomize it (with the 
proper share of criticism) for our read- 
ers. 
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CONTRIBUTORS 
Nearly every prominent biblical scholar in America and Great Britain is a 
contributor to the Bidlical World. Among them especial mention, however, 
may be made of 


Rev. LYMAN ABBOTT. PROFESSOR J. F. McCurpy. 
PROFESSOR B. W. BACON. PROFESSOR A. C. MCGIFFERT. 
PRESIDENT JOHN HENRY BARROWS. REv. SELAH MERRILL. 

ReEv. L. W. BATTEN. REv. P. S. Moxom. 

Rev. Amory H. BRADFORD. PROFESSOR L. B. PATON. 

DEAN SYLVESTER BURNHAM. PROFESSOR G. W. PEASE. 
PROFESSOR E. L. Curtis. REV. J. P. PETERS. 

PROFESSOR S. I. CuRTISS. PRESIDENT RusH RHEES. 
PROFESSOR JOHN D. DaAvIs. PROFESSOR J. S. RIGGS. 
PROFESSOR Marcus Dons. PROFESSOR G. L. ROBINSON. 
PROFESSOR GEORGE H. GILBERT. PROFESSOR F. K. SAUNDERS. 
PROFESSOR CASPAR RENE GREGORY. PROFESSOR GEORGE H. SCHODDE. 
Rev. W. E. GRIFFIS. PROFESSOR GEORGE ADAM SMITH. 
PROFESSOR C. F. KENT. PROFESSOR G. B. STEVENS. 
PROFESSOR W. D. MACKENZIE. PROFESSOR M. S. TERRY. 

Dr. E. W. G. MASTERMAN. PROFESSOR A. C. ZENOS. 
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WHAT IS SAID OF THE BIBLICAL WORLD 


JoHN P. TILTON, Salem, Mass.: “I consider it zzdispensadble.” 

L. C. BARNEs, Pittsburgh: “It is indispensable to every wide-awake Bible student.” 

E. G. Lewis, Grand Rapids, Mich.: “I welcome eagerly the monthly visits of the Bzd/ical 
World.” 

A. F. ANDERSON, Washington, D. C.: “The Biblical World grows in interest and helpful- 
ness to me.” 

Rev. G. A. BricGs, Canton, Pa.: “The Bdlical World is one of the most fruitful sources 
of help I have found in my ministry.” 

Joun B. ANTHONY, Providence, R.I.: ‘“ The Biblical World is highly appreciated in my 
family, and we would not like to be deprived of it.” 

CLEMENT T. Stamps, Edwards, Miss.: “I consider the Sd/ical World an invaluable aid 
to all Bible students, especially pastors and Sunday-school workers.” 

JAMES ROBERT SMITH, West Superior, Wis.: “Ienjoy the Azdlcal World very much, and 
find it a great help in my general reading, and in preparation for teaching my Sunday-school class.” 


THE BIBLICAL WORLD 


TWO DOLLARS A YEAR 


SPECIAL OFFER 
Trial Subscription 25C 
THREE MONTHS 


The subscription price of the Bidlical World is $2.00 a year in America. Foreign 
subscriptions, $2.50 a year. Single copies, 20 cents. Three months’ subscriptions are 
invited until March 1, 1g01, from those who are not now receiving the magazine, for 
which the special price, 25 cents, should accompany the order. The size of the maga- 
zine is 6% xg¥% inches, 80 pages, monthly. 


Ghe University of Chicago Press, Chicago, 111. 
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Che American Journal of Theology 
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HE AMERICAN JOURNAL OF THEOLOGY 
was founded in 1897, and has now completed its 
fourth annual volume. These four volumes have 
=———|/| contained 110 Articles and Critical Notes con- 
| tributed by some of the ablest theologians of Amer- 


ica and Europe. Four important Documents 
hitherto inaccessible to scholars have been pub- 
lished. The Review Department has character- 
ized, more or less fully, over 1,100 books. 

In entering upon the new volume it will be the aim of 
the Editors, while maintaining the general policy announced 
at the outset, to make the JourNAL more than ever ser- 
viceable and indispensable to all students of Theology. 
As in the past, so in the future, the comprehensive purpose 
of the Journat will be, not the advocacy of the views of 
any school of thought, but the pvomotzon of theological sczence, 
especially in English-speaking lands. 

In pursuance of this aim the Editors of the JouRNAL 
will welcome contributions from scholars of every school 

. of theological thought, and not only from 
Articles those whose names are well known in the 
and Notes world of scholarship, but from younger and 

less famous men as well. While the wide 
field covered by the JourRNAL makes it impossible to promise 
every reader that every article will be of special interest to 
him, it will yet be the policy of the Editors to admit to 
their pages no article which is not worthy of the attention 
of scholars in the field to which it belongs, because of its 
contribution to knowledge, or to the clear apprehension of 
the subject with which it deals. 

It is the intention of the Editors to review all the 
most important books in all departments of Theology, 

whether in English or in foreign languages. 
Book These reviews will endeavor, not only to 
Reviews indicate the merit and scope of each book, 

but to discriminate between those which 
add to scholarly knowledge of the subjects dealt with, 
and those which, however excellent in themselves, only 
present in new form what was already the possession of 
scholars. 
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The Bibliography will hereafter be published annually, 

in the April number. It will be carefully classified, and 

od will include all books and review articles of 

Bibli- the preceding year in the field of Theology, 

ography and of Semitic and Biblical Philology, which 

are judged to be worthy of the attention 

of students of Theology. This feature of the JourNAL is 

believed to be of very special value to scholars, and the 

publication of it annually, instead of quarterly, will greatly 
facilitate classification and subsequent reference. 


The editorial management of the JourNat will be in 


the hands of the members of the Divinity Faculty of the 
University of Chicago. 


Among the contributors for the year 1900 were the 
following : 


REV. GEORGE B. GOW, D.D., Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 

REV. WILLIAM D. McLAREN, A.M., London, England. 

EDGAR J. GOODSPEED, D.B., Ph.D., The University of Chicago. 

REV. PROF. WALTER R. BETTERIDGE, Rochester Theological Seminary. 
PROF. CHARLES RICHMOND HENDERSON, D.D., The University of Chicago. 
PROF. CHARLES A. BRIGGS, D.D., LL.D., Union Theological Seminary, N.Y. 
REV. JOHN MACPHERSON, M.A., Findhorn, Scotland. 

JULIUS A. BEWER, D.B., Ph.D., New York City. 

PROF. HERMANN SCHULTZ, Ph.D., D.D., University of Géttingen. 

PROF. GASTON BONET-MAURY, D.D., University of Paris. 

REV. W. R. INGE, M.A., Oxford, England. 

PROF. GEORGE D. B. PEPPER, D.D., LL.D., Colby College. 

PROF. HENRY C. VEDDER, D.D., Crozer Theological Seminary. 

PROF. J. RENDEL HARRIS, A.M., Litt.D., Cambridge University, England. 
PROF. GUSTAV KRUGER, Ph.D., D.D., University of Giessen. 

PROF. ALFRED HOVEY, D.D., LL.D., The Newton Theological Institution. 
PROF. JULIUS KAFTAN, Ph.D., D.D., University of Berlin. 

PROF. BENJAMIN WISNER BACON, Ph.D., Yale University. 

PROF. WILLIAM N. CLARKE, D.D., Colgate University. 

PROF. CARL CLEMEN, Ph.D., University of Halle. 

PROF. H. HYVERNAT, D.D., The Catholic University of America. 

PROF. EB. NESTLE, D.D., University of Maulbronn. 


The Journat is published quarterly, each number 
containing about 240 pages. The subscription price is 
$3.00 yearly. Editorial communications should be ad- 
dressed to the Editors of the AMERICAN JOURNAL OF 
Tueo.ocy, Haskell Museum, University of Chicago. 


Send subscriptions to 


THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO PRESS 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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TWO IMPORTANT BOOKS FOR BIBLE STUDENTS 


Constructive Studtes tn the Ltfe of Christ 


By ERNEST D. BURTON and SHAILER MATHEWS 
Professors, The University of Chicago 


Adapted for use in College and Academy Classes, Bible Clubs, and Advanced Bible 
Classes. The whole Gospel history is treated in a connected way. The most important 
political and social features of the New Testament times are described. The endeavor is 
to present a true historical perspective, and to consider carefully the just proportion and 
actual relations of the various events and aspects of the history. The plan of study is to 
present the best attained results of biblical scholarship, employing the best modern 
pedagogical methods. 

The studies contain: (1) an analysis of the Gospel narrative ; (2) concise notes 
of information on matters about which accurate knowledge is not easily obtained; 
(3) brief interpretation of the Gospels, constituting a compendious Commentary on the 
Four Gospels; (4) geographical and chronological explanations ; (5) specific directions 
for study, and for the student to construct a short Life of Christ of his own; (6) questions 
with each section which lead the student into an understanding of the Gospel history. 

300 pages, 8vo. Cloth, $1.00 met. 


Books for New Testament Study 


Popular and Professional. Recommended by the Council of Seventy and _ pre- 
pared by Clyde W. Votaw, Assistant Professor of Biblical Greek, the University of 
Chicago, and Charles F. Bradley, Professor of New Testament Interpretation, Garrett 
Biblical Institute. The book gives a complete and up-to-date bibliographical index 
of all publications bearing on the New Testament, including the name of the author, the 
publisher, number of pages, price, etc. 

810 pages, royal 8vo. Paper, $0.50 met. 


A Late Theological : 


The Contest for Liberty of Conscience tn England 
By WALLACE ST. JOHN, Ph.D. 


The first of a series of Divinity Studies to be issued under the direction of the 
Faculty of the Divinity School of the University of Chicago. The book covers some 
very important periods of English history, and touches upon many points not treated 
in secular history. 

155 pages, royal 8vo. Paper, $0.50 met, cloth, $0.75 met. 


Ohe University of Chicago Press 
Chicago, Illinois 
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THE SCHOOL AND SOCIETY 


THIRD EDITION. A MOST IMPORTANT || By JOHN DEWEY. PROFESSOR OF PED- 
BOOK FOR PARENTS AND TEACHERS || AGOGY IN THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


N this book, which has been characterized as “one of the most noteworthy 


books of the year, in the field of pure pedagogy,” the educational situation 


is clearly stated and graphically illustrated, and new light is thrown upon some 


interesting phases of educational reform. 


The problem of elementary education is 
one of special importance to teachers, parents, 
and school boards, and PRorEssorR DEWEY’s 
clear exposition of the relation of the 
school to the larger society and the every- 
day world cannot fail to be of interest. The 
“fads and frills” of the Public School re- 
main despite their critics, but they cannot be 
assimilated. PROFESSOR DEWEY gives a most 
luminous statement of the meaning of these 
branches for the school and for life. It has 
been his good fortune to have stepped out 
of the field of theoretical pedagogy and to 
stand upon the successful results of four 
years’ experimentation in the Elementary 
School of the University of Chicago. 

The ideas behind it and the methods of 
applying them are presented here in a style 
neither abstruse nor technical. 


“We consider Professor Dewey’s little book worthy of careful study on the part of 
parents, for children are now everywhere being trained to some extent on the plan of 
which he is so able and enthusiastic an advocate, while parents are too often ignorant 
of its underlying principles.”—New York Christian Advocate. 


NOW READY 


SENT POSTPAID ON 


1zmo, CLOTH, GILT TOP, $1.00 (POSTPAID) || RECEIPT OF PRICE BY THE PUBLISHERS 


The University of Chicago Press, Chicago, Ill. 
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Che Work of the # # # # 
OldCestament Priests 


THE FIFTH IN THE SERIES 
OF OUTLINE COURSES : :: 
THE OTHER FOUR BEING 


The Life of Christ 


The Foreshadowings 
of the Christ 


The Founding of the 
Christian Church 


The Work of the Old 
Testament Sages 


TEN THOUSAND STUDENTS WILL BE AT 
WORK ON THESE COURSES BY JANUARY 

TWO-THIRDS OF THIS 
NUMBER HAVING ALREADY COMMENCED 


CHURCH CLASSES 


ARE BEING FORMED EVERY- 
WHERE FOR THE STUDY OF 
THESE COURSES : 

FIFTY CENTS A YEAR 

TIME NECESSARY, FIFTEEN 
MINUTES A DAY 3 


ADDRESS FOR SPECIMENS 
OR FOR ENROLMENT 


The American 
L[nstitute of 
Sacred 


Literature 


HYDE PARK 
CHICAGO 
ILLINOIS 


WILLIAM R. HARPER 
Principal 
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HAVE YOU EXAMINED THE 
PLAN OF PROFESSIONAL 
READING COURSES UNDER 
THE DIRECTION OF THE 


American Institute of Sacred Literature? 


The regular subscription to THE BIBLICAL 
WORLD or THE AMERICAN JOURNAL OF THEOLOGY, 
if made through the office of the Institute, 
will give you the privilege of these 
courses, including book lists and reviews. 


The following ten courses now ready: 1) “The Historical ¥ 


+ and Literary Origin of the Pentateuch ;”’ 2) ‘Old Testament Prophecy ;” 3 


3) ‘The Origin and Growth of the Hebrew Psalter ;” 4) ‘The Life of 


¢, the Christ;” 5) ‘The Apostolic Age;” 6) ‘“ The Problems Connected & 
with the Gospel of John;” 7) ‘“ Christianity and Social Problems ;” 8) 3 
%, ‘‘The Preparation of Sermons;” 9) ‘‘The Teaching of Jesus;” 10) “Old 
#; Testament History.” 


Book lists and reviews furnished in connection with all ¥ 
, courses. Books loaned tf desired. 


For full information address— 


The American Institute of Sacred Literature 4 


HYDE PARK, CHICAGO, ILL. 
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BEST LINE CHICAGO OR ST. LOUIS TO 


St. Paul 


Minneapolis 


"THE train leaving Chicago at 
6.30 p.m. daily was spoken 
of by the late Geo. M. Pullman 
as the “Finest Train in the 
World.” It is electric lighted, 
steam heated, with Standard 
and Compartment Sleepers, a 
Pullman Buffet Smoking Car, 
a Reclining Chair Car and a 
Dining Car. 
Wide-vestibuled trains are operated 
also from both Chicago and St. Louis 
to Kansas City, Omaha and Den- 
ver, equipped with modern, roomy, 
comfortable Pullman Cars and Re- 
clining Chair Cars. The European 
plan Dining Car service is a special 
feature of excellence on this line. 
Delicate china, roses, spotless linen, 


perfect ventilation and strictly first- 
class cooking. 


“Colorado Outings”’ 
“California” 
Are the titles of descriptive booklets which 


can be had without charge u application to 
EUST 


& neral Passenger A; 
Cc. B. & Q. R. R., CHICAGO. 


WHERE TO LOCATE? 


Why, in the 
perritory, the Louisville ano 


Nashville Railroad 
the Great Central Southern Trunkline 


KENTUCKY, TENNESSEE, 
ALABAMA, 
MISSISSIPPI, FLORIDA, 


WHERE 

Farmers, Fruit Growers, Stock 

Raisers, Manufacturers, Investors, 
Speculators and Money Lenders 
will find the greatest chances in the United States to make 

“big money”’ by reason of the abundance and cheapness of 

LAND and FARMS 
TIMBER and STONE IRON and COAL 
LABOR—EVERYTHING 

Free sites, financial assistance, and freedom from taxation, 
for the manufacturer. 

Land and farms at $1.00 per acre and upward, and 500,000 
acres in West Florida that can be taken gratis under U. S, 
Homestead laws. 

~ -—pmael in the Gulf Coast District will make enormous 

rofits. 
Hatr Fare Excursions THE First AND THIRD TuEsDAYs 
or Eacu Montn. 

Let us know what you want, and we will tell you where and 
how to get it—but don’t delay, as the country is filling up rap- 
idly. Printed matter, maps and all information free. 

ADDRESS... R. J. WEMYSS, 
General Immigration and Industrial Agent 
LOUISVILLE, KY. 


Memorials... 


ZANGEL FONT 
TRINITY 


HIS _illustra- 
tion of the 
important Angel 
Font sent to Den- 
ver, Col.,is a good 
example of the 
character of our 
work. This was 
sculptured in 
white marble, and 
is one of many 
Memorials exe- 
cuted by us. 


We submit designs for simple or 
elaborate work, to any limit of 
expense, delivered, freight paid, 
to any city in the United States. 
Correspondence solicited for work desired this season- 
Send for Illustrated Hand-Book. 


59 CARMINE ST. NEW YORK. 
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NOTICE 


20,000 


The EXCELLENT 
HURCHES PASSENGER : 
the JRE of Reflectors SERVICE 
with Gas, Welsbach, Acetylene or Oil. 
I. NEW YORE. 
To the EAST 


MENEELY BELL COMPANY, = 


Troy, N.¥., and New York City, manufactures superior sg Aut Trains Dairy 


CHURCH AND SCHOOL BELLS 


ink is 

r “MY pen is ie a paint brush.” 
Millions think daily. Don't 

4 


6 8:30a.m. 


Buffalo, Albany, and New York. 


5 10 10:30a.m. New York and Boston Special. 
q 


have clean ink and a clean 
National 


Automatic Ink Stand. 


Gravity works it, never out of 
order, always ready, non-evaporat- 
ing and dust proof. Lift Pen and . ‘ 
cover raises instantly free from all 
interference when dipping. Re- 


16 2:00p.m, New England Express. 


5:30p.m, Lake Shore Limited. 


22 
28 9:00 p.m. New York and Boston Express, 


placing Pen automatically closes 
cover dust tight. ‘ er most perfect 
ink stand made.” lace for pen and a good reason for putti: 
it in its place. In we. by = vernment ina leading 
establishments Parts sre made of Aluminum Roman 
finish permanent nite Will the critical because of 
its beauty and A to the finest ed 
s 50c and 6c in ~ nel By return mail we forward in! 
stand complete (guaranteeing safe delivery) and it 

not your sanguine we will remit 
NAT catabliahm 

INK | WELL Market St., Chicago. | 
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MANUAL TRAINING MAGAZINE 


EDITED BY CHARLES A. BENNETT, HEAD OF DEPART- 
MENT OF MANUAL ARTS, BRADLEY POLYTECHNIC 
INSTITUTE, PEORIA, ILL. PUBLISHED QUARTERLY AT 
THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO PRESS.’*. "ewe 


32 3:00a,m, Buffalo and East, 


City ticket office, 180 Clark St. 


F,M. BYRON, G.W.A., A.J. SMITH, G.P.A., 
Chicago, Ii Ill. Cleveland, 


N illustrated educational magazine devoted to the interests of MANUAL 
TRAINING, SLOYD, DRAWING, DOMESTIC ARTS, and CONSTRUCT- 
IVE WORK for elementary and secondary schools. It has the support of 
the leading teachers and supervisors of manual training throughout the 
country. The two numbers already issued contain reports of important 
meetings, news items, editorials, reviews, and articles by 


Dr. FRANK A. HILL, of Massachusetts. WALTER J. KENYON, Lowell State Normal 
Prof. M. V. O’SHEA, Univ. of Wisconsin. School. 
Dr. E. W. SCRIPTURE, Yale University. CHARLES A. BRADLEY, Denver, Colorado. 


FRANK K. RocGErs, Hampton Institute. WILLIAM F, Vroom, New York City. 


A long list of excellent articles is promised for future numbers. 


Subscrip- 
tion price, $1.00 a year; sample copy, 30 cents. 


To those who read this notice a sample copy will be sent on receipt of ten two-cent stamps. 


The University of Chicago Press, Chicago, Wlinois 
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The Only American Life Insurance Company 
Awarded a Gold Medal at the Paris 
International Exposition of 1900 was 


HE PRUDENTIAL 


Insurance Company of America. 


Home Office: John F. Dryden 
Newark. N. Write for information. Prest. 
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A Tonic and Nerve Food 


HORSFORD’S 
Acid Phosphate. 


When exhausted, depressed 
or weary from worry, insom- 
nia or overwork of mind or 
body, take half a teaspoon of 
Horsford’s Acid Phosphate in 
half a glass of water. 

It nourishes, strengthens and im-_ 
parts new life and vigor by supplying 
the needed nerve food. 


Sold by Druggists in original packages only. 
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of the Liquid 


The event of the 
year in dentifrices. 


Beware of counterfeits 
and substitutes of this, 
theworld’s best known 
dentifrice. Insist ‘upon 
the genuine at 

e stores. li necessary 
send 25c. direct to the 
Proprietors, P. O. Box 
247, New York City. 


HALL & RUCKEL 
NEW YORK LONDON 
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MENNEN'S 


BORATED TALCUM 


Delightful After Bathing 
A Luxury After Shaving 


A POSITIVE RELIEF FOR 
CHAPPED HANDS, 
CHAFING, 


and all afflictions of the skin. Removes 
all odor of perspiration. 
Po... (the original), a /ittle 
igher in price, than 
a stitutes, but there is a reason for it. 
Refuse all other powders, which are 
liable to do harm. 
og tl or mailed for 25 cents. 
(Sample free. 
GERHARD ie CO., Newark, N. J. 


Awarded 


“GRAND PRIX’’ 
Paris Exposition 


pure 


New York: 


{18 West 23d St. 
166 Broadway. 


Brooklyn: 504 Fulton 8, 
Boston: 169 Tremont St. 
Philadelphia; 924 Chestnut St. 
Chicago: 74 8tate St. 
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Rely on ‘MADE FROM THE BEAN’ 
Platt’s 


Chlorides 
as your 
household 
disinfectant. 


An odorless, color- 
less liquid; power- 
ful, safe and cheap. 

Destroys disease 
germs and noxious 
gases, thus prevent- 
ing sickness. Sold in 
quart bottles only by 
druggists and high- 
class grocers. Pre- 


PORE! HEALTHFUL! STRENGTHENING: 
Mow Veek. Sold at our Stores and b 
GROCERS EVERYWHERE - 


Waukesha Hygeia 


Mineral Springs 
Water 


We will deliver anywhere in the 
FROM IT 18 MADE * U. S. we can reach by express [we 
THE FAMOUS will pay express charges] a case 


containing enough 
Boro-Lithia 8 6 


ger Alc, and TOILET 

ger Ale, and 

Wild Cherry 

Phosphate. PA P E R 

HH I Ue Ue To last any average family a full year; 


finest satin tissue, A. P. W. BRAND. 
If you ever saw better at anything ret the price 


47 to 53 E, Kinzie St., per 1000 sheets, we will refund the dollar. Our 
arantee is good —we are the largest makers in 
CHICAGO, Ill. e world, a originated the perforated roll. 


prabenere Sheets and Booklet mailed FREE 


Telephone 


Main and 608 A. P. W. 
Paper Company 


Montgomery St., Albany, N.Y. 


THE 


Water Co. 
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IT KEEPS THE STomacH SWEET 


Dr. Alexander Haig, London, in « Food 
and Diet,” says: « Records from ail sides 
show that the less animal Jesh a people take, 
the better do they come out in trials of force 
production, and in endurance.” The 


Same distinguished authority also says: “© The 


B 


Bi Proof of the poisonous nature Of meat lies in 
WZ 


the beneficial results of refraining from it.” 


It seems only common sense to eat less meat 


and more Quaker Oats. This delicious food 
contains all of the Sood-elements of meat 
and none of its unwholesome qualities, 
It is at once the most perfect and most 
economical food. Easy to Buy and Easy to 


Cook. Sold by all dealers in sealed pack- 
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5 Babbitt’s Best Soap 85 
> Babbitt’s [1776] Soap Powder 
3 Babbitt’s Pure Potash or Lye « 
5 Babbitt’s Best Baking Powder 


Uniformity 


Economy 
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ERE is styl pp d iginal lar. lity and 
workmanship the finest; with collar, shirt and col oh 
under one brand, made to fit each other, which makes 


‘ them fit you, combining comfort with fashion. 


Two collars or two cuffs cost 25 cents, It does not pay to 


H pay more. Shirts cost $1.00, $1.50, or $2.00, dependin, th 
kind you want Ask your furnisher. 


UNITsD SHIRT AND COLLAR CO., Makers, TROY, N.Y 


The Improved 


BOSTON 
GARTER 


The Standard 
for Gentlemen 


ALWAYS EASY 


The Name “‘ BOSTON 
CARTER is stamped 


on every loop. 


CUSHION 
BUTTON 


Lies flat to the leg—never 
Slips, Tears nor Unfastens. 


SOLD EVERYWHERE. 


4 Sample pair,Silk 50¢, Cotton 25¢ 
=X Mailed on receiptof price. 


GEO. FROST CO., Makers, 
Boston, Mass., U.8.A, 


PAIR WARRANTED-@ 


sre Absolute 
Security 


and comfort which the Dr. 
Deimel underwear affords in 
the most trying climate is 
remarked upon by all its wear- 
ers. Those whose powers 
of resistance have been weak- 
ened by the pernicious use 
of enfeebling flannels derive 
new strength from this ideal 
linen undergarment. 


All true Dr. Deimel 
undergarments bear 
this Trade Mark. If 
you cannot obtain 
them, write to us. 

Booklet and sam- 
ples of the cloth free. 


We also make the finest Dress Shields 
in existence. Can be washed, are 
odorless. A guarantee with 
every pair. 


THE 


Deimel Linen-Mesh System Co. 


491 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 
2202 St. Catherine St., 111 Montgomery St., 
Montreal, Can. San Francisco, Cal. 


10-12 Bread St., 728 15th St., N. W., 
London, EB. C. Washington, D. C. 
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HYGIENIC 
UNDERWEAR 


Underclothi 
means of retaining the Underwear of good health as diet, 
heat of the body and “a exercise, of any of the 
of complete ventilation lo SZ means adopted for its 
at one and the same We preservation. For illus- 
time, is abundantly and trated catalogue, address 


ienti HARDERFOLD FABRIC CO. 


A PIANO | 


at a NOMINAL PRICE. 


Chicago’ slarg- 
est music house, 
Lyon & Healy,to 
sharply reduce 
stock, offers sam- 
ple new uprights 
slightly used pi- 
anos,and second- 
hand __instru- 
ments, at almost 

nominal prices. Good durable uprights 


as low as $100, warranted as represented. i 


Square pianos $20 and upward. Grands 
from$200. Send for complete hist. Among 
the makersare: Decker Bros., Hardman, 
Knabe, Steinway, Weber, Hale, Bauer, 
Fischer, Hazelton, and others. If you 
are interested ina piano, do not fai! to 
write. Any piano not proving exacily 
as represented may be returned at their 
expense. Address 
LYON & HEALY, 
100 Adams St., naive 


7 The Highest Type of Music Box Ever Manufactured. 


The only disk Music Box made that changes its tune 
mM sheets automatically. Perfect acting yet simple mechanism. 
% Regina Music Boxes from $7 up. Illustrated cen free. 
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JNSURE 


The TRAVELERS, 


of Hartford, Conn. 


Life, ... 


Oldest, 
Endowment, 
and and Accident 


... Insurance 
OF ALL FORMS. 


Health Policies. 


Indemnity for Disability caused by Sickness. 


Liability Insurance. 


Manufacturers and Mechanics, Contractors, and Owners of 
Buildings, Horses, and Vehicles, can all be protected by policies 


in THE TRAVELERS INSURANCE COMPANY. 
Paid-up Cash Capital, . . $1,000,000.00 
ASSETS, . . . . . 29,046,737-45 
Liabilities, . . 24,926,280.61 
EXCESS, 3% per cent basis, 4,120,456.84 


GAINS: 6 MONTHS, JANUARY TO JULY, 1900 
In Assets, « « « 
Increase in Reserves (both depts. 
Premiums, Interest, and Rents, 6 mos., 4,055,085.62 


J. G. BATTERSON, President. 
Ss. C. DUNHAM, Vice President. H. J. MESSENGER, Actuary. 
JOHN E. MORRIS, Secretary. E. V. PRESTON, Sup’t of Agencies. 
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AT 
The Paris Exposition. 


This award was made by an INTERNATIONAL 

Y OF TWENTY-FIVE MEMBERS, AND IN 
COMPET'TION WITH TWENTY OTHER 
TYPEWRITERS. 


The Smith Premier Typewriter Co., 


SYRACUSE, N.Y.,U. S. A. 


WORK IN SIGHT \ 


The No. 2 


New 
Manifolding ”’ 


HAMMOND 


TYPE- 
= WRITER 
IMPROVED METHOD 
INCREASED POWER 
SUPERIOR RESULT 


/t also has a number of Valuable Mechanical 


improvements. 


It is the Only Writing Machine that makes 
uniformly legible manifold copies. 


It is the Only Writing Machine that will write 


in many languages and styles 
of type on the same machine. 


The Hammond Typewriter Company 


FACTORY AND GENERAL OFFICES 


69th to 7oth Sts., East River, NEW YORK, N. Y., U.S.A. 


BRANCHES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES. 


REPRESENTATIVES EVERYWHERE, 


and guarantee of pencil excel- 

lence, a sure guide to pencil buyers, is the 

crucible stamp on Dixon’s American 

Graphite Pencils. Thesmoothest writing, 

finest tempered, most accurately graded 
all pencil needs are found in 


Dixon’s 
American Graphite 


Pencils 


Made in every conceivable style for every 
conceivable use to which a pencil may 
be put. 
If 1 ki » send 
Joseph Dixon Crucible Co., Jersey City, N. J. 


ERIGAS MOST POPULAR RAILWAY 


CHICAGO }} 


AND 


ALTON 


PERFECT PASSENGER SERVICE 


CHICAGO » KANSAS CITY, 


BETWEEN 


CHICAGO ST.LOUIS 
CHICAGO PEORIA, 


ST.LOUIS“ KANSAS CITY. 


THROUGH PULLMAN SERVICE 
BETWEEN CHICAGO AND 


HOT SPRINGS, DENVER. Colo, 


TEXAS, FLORIDA. UTAH, — 


CALIFORNIA OREGON. 


IF YOU ARE CONTEMPLATING A TRIP, ANY POR- 


TION OF WHICH CAN BE MADE OVER THE CHICAGO 
& ALTON, IT WILL PAY YOU TO WRITE TO THE UNDER- 
SIGNED FOR RATES, MAPS, TIME-TABLES, ETC. 


Gro. J. CHARLTON, 
GENERAL PASSENGER AGENT, 
CuicaGco, ILL. 
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RELIEF PEN 


No. 314. 


Ease in Writing Unsurpassed 
0 other varieties 
of stub pens. . 


{ 5 8) styles fine, medium 
and blunt points. . . 


ASK YOUR STATIONER FOR THEM. 


Tue ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN Co, 


26 John St., New York. Works, Camden, N. J. 


~ Standard Typewriter 
defies competition 


WYCKOFF, SEAMANS & BENEDIGT 
327 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 


: — 
Grades Fadil 
“-NOOR alt 4 


OMENOO De greed 


We recommend *“* KOH-I-NOOR” 
They can be had of every High Class Stationer 
and Art Material ler in America 


FAVOR RUHL & CO., 123 W. HOUSTON STREET 
NEW YORK 


PENCILS 


DENSMORE 


THE BALL BEARINGS OF THE DENSMORE TYPEBARS ARE 
LOCATED AT THE WEARING POINTS, ON THE PROTECTION 
OF WHICH IN ANY MACHINE CONTINUOUSLY GOOD WORK 
CHIEFLY DEPENDS. 


Main Office, 309 Broadway, New York. 


FOR 
* 
Service a 
P| 
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Redmond, Kerr & Co. 
BANKERS _ 
41 Wall Street, New York 


TRANSACT A GENERAL 
BANKING BUSINESS 


Receive deposits subject to draft. Dividends 
and interest collected and remitted. Act as Fiscal 
Agent for and negotiate and issue loans of rail- 
roads, street railways, gas companies, etc. Secu- 
rities bought and sold on commission. 


High-Grade 
Investment Securities 
List of current offerings sent on application 


PHILADELPHIA CORRESPONDENTS 
GRAHAM, KERR & CO. 


ROUTE 


Frank J. KEED Gen, Agent. 
Cuas. H. Tr.Mgr. W.H.McDokt, Pres. & |G. M. 


FIVE OF ‘EM 
‘UNS, TOO- 


Luxurio Sleeping ¢ 


Big Four Route 


FROM 
CHICAGO 
TO 


Cincinnati, Louisville, 


the 
South and Southeast. 


THE SCENIC LINE TO 
Virginia Hot Springs and Washington, D.C., 
via the Picturesque 
CHESAPEAKE & OHIO R’Y, 


the short line to 
Asheville, N. C,, and Florida. 


Indianapolis, 


W. J. LYNCH, GP. & P, DEPPE, Ass’t G.P, & T.A, 
CINCINNATI, O. 


J. C. TUCKER, G.N.A. 234 Clark St., CHICAGO 


SHOW 
(Quiche 
4 
St.Louis, 
— 


SH & [OMB 
DWARF # SIZE 
GIANT POWER 


A GLASS iS A NECESSITY 


No one out of door, whether Traveler, Sportsman, Sailor, Ranch- 
man or Stay-at-Home can afford to be without a STEREO. 

If you think this statement overdrawn it is because you have 
never had a 


Rochester. N.Y. STEREO for a companion. 


New York: Chicees You have never tested its Immense Field, Marvelous Definition, 


and Magnifying Power, or realized how small, light, elegant and 
convenient it is. 
Illustrated booklet explains all, 
d Catal f Phot hic Lenses, Microscopes, or Chemical 
end Chemicals if interested. 


FOR SALE BY ALL DEALERS 


4 


SYSTEM OF DEVICES FOR BRAIN WORKERS KORON A C AMERAS 
will interest you. It embraces many convenient contrivances 
for facilitating literary labor. These include a variety of Stands 
. for reading and writing (that illustrated above, No. 300-AC, is PLEASE THE CRITICAL 
—— to any height with top fixable at any slant, price, with 
in 


stand attachment as shown, $9.25). Atlas and Folio i 

Stands, Dictionary Holders for ‘one, ro or ten volumes (any Our Series VI, long focus, ‘ the only banving era of this 

dictionary accommodated, including the Century). Adjustable design on the market fitted with a convertible lens. It 

Reading Desks (attachable to a Morris or any other kind of is unequaled in quality, and matchless in beauty. 

chair, couch, or bed), Telescopic Book-Racks, and other simi- oe ee 

lar articles covering the whole range of appliances helpful to the SPECIAL TERMS to educational institutions. 

reader, writer, or student, This system also includes 

SARGENT’S ROLLER-BEARING ROTARY BOOKCASES 

Library of Congress) and univer- GUND LACH OPTICAL Co. 

Sally accepted as the t. 
Our new Catalogue D, of 48 pages with 75 illustrations, gives ROCHESTER, N. Y. 

a good idea of the goods, It is sent without charge. 


George F. Sargent Com; ; N. 4th Ave., next Send for Catalogue 
= Street, New York.’ 


gy, BAU 
BAUSCH 
OPTICAL | 
COMPANY | 
La 
SARGENT “IT’S ALLIN THE LENS” ae 
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; | FOR MORE THAN 
HALF A CENTURY. 


First Aid 
o The Injured, 


Controls All 
Pain, Bleeding and Inflammation. 


There is only ONE POND’S EXTRACT and everybody knows its purity, 
strength and great medicinal value. Don’t take the weak, watery Witch Haze 
preparations represented to be ‘‘the same as’? POND’S EXTRACT. They 
generally contain ‘‘ wood alcohol,’’ which irritates the skin, and, taken internally, 
is a deadly poison. : 
Get ND’S EXTRACT, sold oNLy in SEALED BOTTLES in BUFF wrappers. 


POND’S EXTRACT OINTMENT cures itching or bleeding piles, however severe. It is a specific 
in all skin diseases, and gives quick relief to burns and bruises. 


The WORSHIP 
of the OX. 


Genuine bears blue 
signature on label. 
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EXTRACTUM CARWIS LIEGIG EXTRACTUM CARNIS LIEBIG 
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companys 
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OF VIRGINIA, 
Springs Nos. 1 and 2, 


IN COMPOSITION APPROXIMATES THE 


Blood Serum. 
A BLOOD FOOD AND NUTRIENT. 


John V. Shoemaker, M. D., ii. D., Professor of Materia 
Medica and Therapeutics in the Medico-Chirurgical College of Phila- 
delphia, etc. New York Medical Journal, July 22, 1899 (extract). 


‘¢An additional advantage and extremely importart reason for 
the PECULIAR EFFICACY of the BUFFALO LITHIA WATER lics in the 
fact that its composition approximates that of the Serum of the Blood; 
therefore it is admirably fitted for absorption into the blood current and 
immediate incorporation with the watery portion of the nutrient fluid. 
It becomes at once identical with the BLOOD SERUM. These are quali- 
ties which far surpass those possessed by any extemporaneous solution 
of a single chemical preparation, as when a lithia tablet, e. g., is dis- 
solved in water for immediate administration. When we speak of 
a dose, it is of a quantity altogether relative, and what the physician 
emphatically desires in a dose is therapeutic efficiency. This we 
have in the BUFFALO LITHIA WATER t 

‘‘Those who have made use of this water and carefully noted its ef- 
fects have often been surprised at the results obtained from amounts so 
small, according to chemical analysis, of Lithia and the accompanying 
Salts. The explanation of this extraordinary activity is doubtless to 
be found in the conditions just adduced.” 

Both of these waters are powerful Nérve Tonics, and No. 1 is alsoa 
potent Blood Tonic, and is especially indicated in all cases where 
there is Poverty or Deficiency of Blood. In the absence of these 
symptons, No. 2 is more especially indicated. 


BUFFALO LITHIA WATER is for sale by Grocers and Druggists generally. 


Testimonials, which defy all imputation or questions, sent to any address, 


PROPRIETOR, BUFFALO LITHIA SPRINGS, VIRGINIA 


Springs are open for guests from June 15th to October ist. 
They are reached from all directions over the Danville Division of the Southern Railway. 


Registered by 
U, S, Patent Office =>) 
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Perfect Food’’ 
Preserbes Health’’ 
Prolongs Life 


BAKER’S 
COCOA 


“Known the world over. 
- » » Received the highest in- 
dorsements from the medical 
practitioner, the nurse, and 
the intelligent housekeeper 


PIANOS 


Write for booklet of “WEBER ART CREATIONS” 
(three beautiful new designs in upright cases), and 
for recent opinions of” 


World-Renowned Artists and Singers 


“For Sympathetic, Pure and Rich Tone, Com- 
bined with Greatest Power,” the 


WEBER PIANO HAS NO EQUAL 


and caterer.’ —Dietetic and Prices Reasonable. Terms Liberal. 
Send for Catalogue. 
Walter Baker & Co, Ltd. WERER WARERDOSES: 
Sesto Sleh DORCHESTER, MASS. 108 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
on Every Package Established 1780. 268 Wabash Avenue, Chicago. 
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181 Tremont Street, Boston. 
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Good for the Spotter of Spotless Town ! 
,He spotted a spot on the Butcher’s gown. 
T would not be meet, for justice’ sake, 
To roast the Butcher at the steak, 

And so_ behind the bars he’ll go. 


Bars of what ? —, SAPOLIO 
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